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By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


OVIET COMMUNISTS 


The Red Congress in Moscow will grant new powers to Government officials 


HIS WEEK, the Nineteenth Con- 
ia of the All-Union Commu- 
nist party (Bolsheviks) is meeting in 
Moscow. The mere fact that it is be- 
ing convened after a lapse of thirteen 
and a half years since the last con- 
gress is of enormous importance. 
The materials for the Nineteenth Con- 
gress, prepared by the Central Com- 
mittee secretariat and already pub- 
lished in the press (the draft of a new 
party constitution, the commentaries 
on it by Khrushchev and the theses 
on the new Five-Year Plan), further 
underline its significance. 

Close study of these materials 
leaves no doubt that the gathering 
is more than just an important date 
in the development of the Russian 
Communist party. Everything indi- 
cates that the men in the Politburo 
intend, at this Congress, to take stock 
of all the changes and shifts that 
have occurred within the party dur- 
ing its long years in power, and to 
reorganize it so drastically that, in 
essence, the Congress will mark the 
end of the old “Bolshevik” party 
founded half‘ a century ago by Lenin 
and the emergence of a new party 
as conceived by Stalin and Malenkov. 

Three facts contained in these 
materials seem particularly important 
for the light they throw on the 
process of “reforging” the old “party 
of Lenin” into the new party of 
Stalin and Malenkov. 

First, and most important, is the 
abolition of the Politburo, which has 
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been regarded outside the U.S.S.R. 
as the highest organ of Soviet power. 
Its place is to be taken by a “Presid- 
ium of the Central Committee”—a 
body with a more imposing title but 
more modest and, indeed, vague func- 
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tions: “directing the work of the 
Central Committee between plenums.” 

Although the demise of the Polit- 
buro has naturally aroused the inter- 
est of foreign observers, they have 
tended to minimize its significance. 
Some have speculated that underlying 
the change was a desire to drive out 
of currency the word “Politburo,” 
which had become a “symbol of force 
and oppression.” Others have dis- 
cerned an attempt to consolidate 
power in the party in the hands of a 
single central organ (since the so- 
called Orgburo is being abolished at 
the same time). There have been 
other theories. All attribute little im- 


portance to the abolition of the Polit- 
buro, inasmuch as “the power, in any 
case, will remain in the hands of the 
same party.” 

Some of these interpretations may 
contain an element of truth, but all 
fail to grasp in its entirety the pro- 
cess which is taking place. The Soviet 
dictatorship, at the present time, is 
at a stage of development where its 
leaders are less than ever inclined to 
underestimate the importance of tra- 
dition as a factor in strengthening 
and solidifying the existing organs 
of power. They certainly would not 
be inclined, except in case of dire 
necessity, to undermine the authority 
of organs which have evolved his- 
torically within Soviet society. If any- 
thing, they would seek to strengthen 
them. 

The Politburo is a body around 
which perhaps the most durable tra- 
dition in Soviet history has sprung 
up, and the fact that this tradition is 
being obliterated shows that the 
masters of the Soviet Union are be- 
ing forced to do so out of dire neces- 
sity. 

The basic organizationa! problem 
of the dictatorship, from its incep- 
tion, has been the relationship be 
tween the Soviet state and the Com- 
munist party. During the Stalin era, 
as it has taken shape since the early 
1930s, the party apparatus has dom- 
inated the state apparatus. The rela- 
tionship between the two can best be 
understood by comparing it with the 
relationship between the owner of an 
industrial enterprise in a capitalist 
society and the director whom he 
has appointed as his administrator. 
The boss represents the supreme 
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MEET-TO DISSOLVE 





and do away with the last traces of Lenin's old ‘intra-party democracy’ 


power and makes the decisions; the 
director is the executor who carries 
them out, acting strictly within the 
framework of the instructions he re- 
ceives. 

The Politburo has occupied just 
such a position in relation to the 
Soviet Government: The Politburo 
has been the boss who made the de- 
cisions; the Council of People’s Com- 
missars (later called Council of 
Ministers) has been the administra- 
tor who carried them out. This rela- 
tionship has obtained from top to 
bottom, throughout the entire ma- 
chinery of the dictatorship. The 
party, as a whole, constituted a spe- 
cial organism of “bosses of the state,” 
constructed along special lines de- 
signed by the party itself and leading 
a special existence as well as stand- 
ing above the state. 


MUCH DUPLICATION 


This situation was, in a great many 
Ways, inconvenient. The entire ad- 
ministrative machinery of the country 
was duplicated, which not only 
caused a tremendous waste: of man- 
power but was conducive to conflict 
and friction on both higher and 
lower echelons. This condition auto- 
matically resulted from the role 
played by Stalin personally: He was 
the indisputable, acknowledged head 
of the Soviet dictatorship, but he did 
not occupy any post in the state ap- 
paratus, standing above it as chief 
of the party apparatus. 

As long as Stalin retained this role, 
and did not change his position in 
the dictatorship, it was possible for 
the party to boss the state. But 
when he assumed open leadership of 
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the ship of state in May 1941, as 
Premier, it became impossible to 
maintain the Politburo’s pre-emi- 
nence: For Stalin, the chief of state, 
obviously did not need to take in- 
structions from Stalin, the head of 
the Politburo, and consequently the 
latter, while Stalin remained its lead- 
er, became superfluous. On the other 
hand, if the leadership of the Polit- 
buro passed to someone else, the 
Politburo might become dangerous as 
a possible center of opposition to 
Stalin. The dictator’s assumption of 
the functions of head of the Govern- 
ment made it necessary to revamp 
the entire structure of power in the 
Soviet Union. 

The war postponed a solution to 
this problem. A special Council of 
Defense was created around Stalin, 
which took over all command func- 
tions in the country in both the Gov- 
ernment and party apparatuses, while 
the Politburo virtually ceased to 
function as a regularly operating 
body. Malenkov became boss of the 
party machine, acting almost without 
restriction on the basis of plenary 
powers delegated by the Council of 
Defense, i.e., by Stalin himself. Im- 
mediately after the war, however, 
this vital question came to the fore 
once again. 

In March and April 1946, after 
the first postwar plenum of the Soviet 
Communist party and the creation of 
the Council of Ministers, two bodies 
competed for supreme power: on the 
one hand, the Politburo, which was 
revived in its old, prewar makeup 
(with only minor additions); and, 
on the other hand, the Council of 
Ministers, formed by Stalin, as Presi- 


from his 


dent of the 
“deputies.” 

The fact that both of these organs 
were headed by the same individual, 
Stalin, and that their personnel was 
almost identical at the beginning, 
could affect only the form of the 
struggle between the claimants; it 
neither prevented the struggle itself 
nor lessened its significance. Only 
if the observer grasps the meaning 
of this conflict can he understand the 
processes which have characterized 
the internal development of the 
Soviet Union in the postwar years 
and, hence, understand the changes 
which the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee of the Bolshevik party 
proposes to carry out at the Nine- 
teenth Congress. 


NEW CONCEPT 


In this postwar struggle, the old 
conception of the relations between 
the party and the Government was 
completely overthrown; and _ the 
formal abolition of the Politburo in 
the new constitution merely makes 
evident to the outside world the great 
process—already completed behind 
the scenes—of stripping from the 
Politburo its previous functions as 
actual wielder of supreme power in 
the state. Khrushchev says this ex- 
plicitly in his theses, where he writes 
that the Politburo will henceforth be 
known as the Presidium because “the 
title ‘Presidium’ corresponds more 
closely to the functions which the 
Politburo is actually performing at 
the present time.” Anyone who knows 
how to decipher party hieroglyphics 
will grasp from this that the Polit- 
buro, “at the present time,” is not 
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SOVIET CONTINUED 


performing those functions which 
were previously vested in it. Com- 
parison of the new draft constitu- 
tion with the old constitution, which 
is still in force, leaves no doubt in 
which direction the changes have 
gone: The old constitution states that 
“political work” was delegated to the 
Politburo by the Central Committee. 
In the new draft constitution, the 
word “political” has been omitted; 
the tasks of the Presidium are de- 
fined by the general formula: “direct- 
ing the work of the Central Com- 
mittee between plenums.” The Polit- 
buro will no longer carry on “politi- 
cal work” in the sense which the 
word “political” has acquired in 
party practice throughout its history; 
hence the new designation, “Presid- 
ium.” 

Since, in the U.S.S.R., the functions 
of presidiums are judged by the 
functions of the presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, this term as applied 
to the new Presidium will be com- 
pletely clear to the Soviet reader: In 
the Malenkov party, the Presidium 
will play a purely decorative role, 
similar to that of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet. It will doubtless 
be made the supreme organ for the 
investigation of intra-party affairs 
and, consequently, transformed into 


a sort of haven for aged party vet-— 


erans. The Politburo, in short, is re- 
ceiving a third-rate burial before our 
very eyes. 

But not only the Politburo is be- 
ing liquidated. The new draft con- 
stitution, in its entirety, leaves no 
doubt that a general liquidation of 
the old role of the party is taking 
place (or, rather, already has): 
From a special organism, standing 
above the Government and dictating 
its will to the latter, the party has 
been transformed into a “servant of 
the state”’—into a subordinate ex- 
ecutive organ of the Government, 
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charged with carrying on political 
work among the masses. For just 
this reason, all the general sections 
of the new constitution have been 
rephrased, with the duties of party 
members emphasized in a manner un- 
known to the old constitution. Party 
members have no real right to par- 
ticipate in decidirig party matters 
(they had never had any before, for 
that matter); but the number of 
duties has increased many times— 
including the duty to inform on all 
those whose activities “are detriment- 
al to the interests of the party and the 
state.” Duties in relation to the state 
are particularly stressed in the draft 
constitution. The party is being 
transformed into a party of “ser- 
vants” of the Soviet state. 

This diminution of the role of the 
Communist party is apt to arouse 
feelings of optimism among people 
outside of Russia, perhaps leading 
them to assume that the inferiority 
of the Communist party to the Soviet 
state spells a relaxation of dictatorial 
rule. Actually there are no grounds 
for optimism, since there is no ques- 
tion involved of a weakening of the 
totalitarian dictatorship. On the con- 
trary, the innovation being formally 
approved at the Moscow congress 
represents only a tightening of the 
vise of totalitarianism. 


LENIN A BURDEN 


The old role of the Communist 
party is being abolished because it 
was still able to express some de- 
gree of “intra-party democracy,” be- 
cause the old organizational forms 
still left some crevices into which 
public dissatisfaction could pene- 
trate. The rulers of the Soviet Union 
are insuring themselves against the 
slightest expression of democracy by 
clamping on the party the strictest 
state control. That is why the pro- 
grammatic declarations of the new 
constitution have been edited and the 
word “Bolsheviks” eliminated from 
the party’s name. The Leninist-Bol- 
shevik heritage acquired during the 
party’s struggle for power had be- 
come, even in the early years of 


power, an unbearable burden for the 
generation of leaders who entered 
the party when it was already the 
ruling party. The second fact that 
emerges from the documents pub- 
lished before the current party con- 
gress is that the leaders are now 
freeing themselves from the Leninist 
heritage. 

It is no accident that the reor- 
ganization of the Soviet Communist 
party is bound up with the remark. 
able rise in the personal fortunes 
of Georgi Malenkov, who is to de- 
liver the Central Committee’s political 
report to the Congress—an assign- 
ment hitherto reserved for Stalin 
himself. Malenkov now emerges as 
Stalin’s chosen successor, whom the 
dictator will personally anoint. This 
is the third significant fact about 
the Moscow congress. 

A Chekist from his earliest days 
in politics; a leader of Stalin’s per- 
sonal secretariat, which, with the aid 
of intrigue, blackmail and poison, 
cleared his path to unlimited power 
in party and state; chief behind-the- 
scenes director of the bloody purge 
of the “Old Bolsheviks”—as all 
these things, Malenkov is undoubt- 
edly a highly significant figure 
among the new generation of party 
Gauleiters. He has been one of the 
principal—if not the principal— 
propagandists on the theme of glori- 
fying the state and subordinating the 
party to it. It was he who, in March 
1941, introduced the slogan: “We are 
all servants of the state.” He was also 
undoubtedly the prime moving force 
in the postwar struggle against 
Zhdanov and his adherents, who at- 
tempted to preserve the old role of 
the Politburo and the party. 

This struggle was not an easy one 
for Malenkov, even though, as is 
now apparent, he enjoyed Stalin's 
surreptitious suport. Now the fight 
is concluded, Zhdanov and _ the 
“Zhdanovites” have been mercilessly 
annihilated, and Malenkov comes to 
the Nineteenth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist party the undisputed 
victor. We are entering upon the 
“Malenkov era” in Soviet history. 
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A WISE SAYING of Lao Tse has it 
that “the spokes of the wheel 
are only useful because of the middle, 
which is empty.” This powerful 
image keeps coming to mind as one 
thinks of that new  super-country 
which the events of this year are cre- 
ating: the super-country of the Schu- 
man Plan and of the European De- 
fense Community. It covers France, 
Benelux, Western Germany and 
Italy; that is, all the countries around 
Switzerland. But, since Switzerland 
does not join them, the six countries 
remind one of the spokes of a wheel 
round the hole in the middle. 

This group of countries has some- 
times been christened Schumanland 
or Schumania. One might also de- 
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SCHUMAN OF SCHUMANLAND 





now span the Continent 


Fu." 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


scribe it as Europe Minor. This des- 
ignation would conform to the pres- 
ent fashion which demands the use 
of the words “Europe” and “Euro- 
pean” whenever possible. The new 
and remarkable tendency to group 
themselves together is a feature of 
European nations, which reminds 
one of the way sheep will congregate 
if there is a wolf about. The wolf, 
in this case, happens to be a bear; 
but the gregarious tendency remains 
the same. It has given rise to a 
number of groups, which range them- 
selves in concentric circles with other 
groupings of a more passive and ob- 


jective character. To take them all 
in their order, from the smallest to 
the biggest, they are: Benelux, Schu- 
manland, the Council of Europe, 
Western Europe and, finally, Europe. 

It is curious that so many of these 
groups should instinctively seek to 
cover themselves with the European 
label. The last of them, i.e., the 
whole Continent is, of course, alone 
entitled to be described as Europe; 
but often, perhaps too often, one 
reads or hears of “Europe” in a 
context which clearly reveals that 
the writer or speaker is thinking only 
of Western Europe. Indeed, one also 
often reads or hears of “Western 
Europe” in a context which shows 
that what is meant is the group of 
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EU ROPE CONTINUED 


(which, of 
course, leaves out Switzerland and 
Spain). And, finally, there appears to 
be a strong tendency to react to 
English coldness toward a European 


powers in Strasbourg 


federation by setting up a “European 
federation” composed only of the six 
nations of Schumanland—the spokes 
with the hole in the middle and with- 
out the rim. 

This tendency to express in Euro- 
groupings 
which, in fact, are less than Euro- 
pean, is in itself a tribute to the value 
which the concept of Europe has ac- 
quired as an idea-force; a tribute 
the more significant for its being to 
a considerable extent unconscious. 
Thus, when the resolution accepted 
on May 17, 1952, by the General Af- 


pean terms ideas and 





and in fact take for granted, that the 
word “European” should be applied 
to the defense community out of 
which they intend to remain. This is 
by no means a mere question of 
words. It is a revealing symptom of 
the way the mind of Western Europe 
is working these days. 

Article 37 of the draft treaty set- 
ting up EDC provides that some form 
of supranational authority will be 
needed as a political roof for the 
European Army, which will be com- 
posed of contingents from six Euro- 
pean countries. Since the phrase is 
used naturally and spontaneously by 
everybody, even by those who are, or 
believe themselves to be, opposed to 
any form of European integration, 
does this not show that the integra- 
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Yucostavia’s Tito (left) receives U. S. aid, doesn’t belong to NATO. Britain’s Eden talks 
at the Council of Europe and the European Defense Community, but won’t join either. 


fairs Committee of the Strasbourg 
Assembly recommends that a “Par- 
liamentary Council for the European 
Defense Community” should study 
the future political structure of 
Europe, it subconsciously identifies 
Europe with the six countries of 
EDC—a name which in itself conse- 
crates this identification. Now, the 
Strasbourg General Affairs Commit- 
tee includes representatives of the 
“recalcitrant” states, Britain and the 
three Scandinavians; and yet, even 
these hesitant “Europists” accept, 


tion of Europe is making more head- 
way in the subconscious than in the 
conscious mind of many Europeans? 

This is fortunate. For what is 
now going on in the field of mere 
politics would otherwise be most dan- 
gerous. What is going on in pol- 
itics is a kind of blackmail by which 
events are forcing the governments 
of Western Europe to precipitate the 
evolution of Europe toward its own 
integration, and statesmen seek to ex- 
press the urge of the day in the idiom 
of their profession—in councils and 


assemblies. But we know, if only by 
the experience of the League of Na- 
tions, that such political forms are 
powerless unless they are instilled 
with the spirit they are supposed to 
express. A European parliament and 
a European government would be 
of little use without a European patri- 
otism resulting from a 
awareness of a European solidarity. 

That is why the growing use of the 
“European vocabulary,” even when 
incorrectly applied (as in the case of 
Schumanland), is such a welcome 
sign; since it is both cause and ef- 
fect of a growing sense of European 
solidarity. Life is so strange that 
this psychological development may 
well be due to a variety of causes. 
Fear is certainly one, and not merely 
of the Soviet Bear, but of the Prus- 
sian Eagle soaring up suddenly from 
the ashes of unconditional surrender. 
In the best Germans there is the bad 
conscience of all the black past, and 
the spectacle of destruction, division 
and beggary which afflicts a Europe 
which, under a friendly and intelli- 
gent Franco-German _ leadership, 
might have rivaled and perhaps sur- 
passed the wealth of the United 
States. In Great Britain, there is 
the compensation of its own Channel 
complex, an irrational feature which 
is the true spring of its foreign pol- 
icy. In the countries of Benelux, 
there is the final conviction, driven in 
after two dreadful wars fought on 
their soil, that their so-called inde 
pendence is a dangerous illusion. 

And so, gradually, the wheel of 
Europe is taking shape. The cit- 
cumference is still shaggy for differ- 
ent reasons: The Scandinavian states, 
Britain, the Iberian states remain 
outside; Yugoslavia is on the move, 
cautiously and slowly. In the course 
of time, the wheel of Western Europe 
will be complete and rule with its 
movement the destiny of Europe. And 
at the center of it, an image and 4 
prefiguration of it,-Switzerland will 
remain motionless to remind us of 
the words of Lao Tse: “The spokes of 
the wheel are only useful because of 
the middle, which is empty.” 
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COMMUNIST Is always prepared. He, or rather his 

party, has an answer for everything. When I joined 
the party, I was handed ready-made: friends, a cause, a 
faith and a viewpoint on all phenomena. I also had a 
one-shot solution to all the world’s ills and inequities. 
Then I went through ten years of constant reinforcement 
and re-commitment and education. I learned the party 
view on psychoanalysis, on existentialism and Sartre, on 
almost every writer living and dead, on folk music, on 
religion, on everything under the sun. 

Suppose our Comrade keeps up with all the twists and 
turns of party policy, what is his reward? Why, peace of 
mind, of course. Since he has answers for everything, he 
has a great sense of personal security; the world is safe; 
everything is explained—his history and the future; 
and everything is also simplified—into black and white. 
This black-and-white world has appeal not only for op- 
pressed, desperately poor Asiatic masses, but also for in- 
tellectuals weary of the mental effort necessary in a demo- 








Richard Collins, 38, Paris- and Stanford-educated, has 
been a writer at 20th Century-Fox since 1938. He 
worked on such pictures as In Oid Chicago, Rulers of 
the Sea, Thousands Cheer, Hudson’s Bay Company and 
Lady Scarface. As a Communist, he did party work in the 
Screen Writers Mobilization; he was also on the board 
of the Screen Writers Guild for several terms. During 
the war, he worked on the controversial film, Song 
of Russia, which depicted Soviet conditions idyllically 
and in which Robert Taylor balked at appearing. He 
quit the party in 1947 and testified before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities on April 12, 1951. 
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Sereenwriter 


By Richard Collins 


The writer of ‘Song of Russia,’ a Communist 


from 1937 to 1947, tells why he broke 


cratic or real world—a world full of complexities, with- 
out easy solutions, and sometimes without answers. The 
party member, on the other hand, has to make only one 
effort: He must be “flexible.” “Flexible” means that you 
cheer for Earl Browder on his birthday and the next day 
you despise him as a “betrayer of the working class.” 

I used to sing lustily at Communist party conventions 
a song: “Browder is our leader, he shall not be moved... 
just like a tree that’s standing by the river.” After the 
Duclos letter, I had my private version: “Browder is our 
leader; he shall be removed.” 

By then, I was on my way out. But I was “flexible” for 
a long time. I, too, needed that feeling of always being 
right. Although denying religion, the Communists need it 
and express it in zealotry in relation to the party. This 
charge of religiosity angers the Communists a great deal. 
They answer that their position is based on reason. This 
is similar to their constant reiteration that Marxism is a 
science. If it is a science, it is a science without a provable 
body of facts, a science which has been incapable of cor- 
rectly predicting anything within its field—history—ever 
since the Bolshevik Revolution. 

The Communists, for all their talk of reason and sci- 
ence, proceed on faith. And, as E. M. Forster says in his 
wise and delightful new book Two Cheers for Democracy, 
“To ignore evidence is one of the cheracteristics of faith.” 

As I say, I was “flexible” and full of faith. I made the 
jump from anti-Hitler and collective security to the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact on August 23, 1939, and from the Imperialist 
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SCREENWRITER conse 


War to the People’s War on June 22, 1941. The switch 
that threw me off the train of history started with the 
Duclos letter. Now how did I make those switches and 
why did it take me so long to recognize what I was 
doing? The answer is simple. I was thinking like a Com- 
munist. If you don’t understand how a Communist thinks, 
I doubt if you can understand his strength and his weak- 
ness. 

This thinking is, actually, rather astonishing. The 
Communists attack Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman 
because no reference is made to the role of the working 
class. (To quote: “Monopoly and the working class dis- 
appear.” ) None of the motion pictures against Negro dis- 
crimination pleased them; they don’t like Tennessee Wil- 
liams because he is decadent and doesn’t really confront 
the system. To them, T. S. Eliot, André Gide and D. H. 


Lawrence are fascist and _ semi-fascist 


oe 
. 


“reactionary, 
Of Wagner they say: “. . . an anti-Semite and 
turncoat after the democratic struggles of 1848-9. His 
operas are a perfect expression of the petty bourgeois 
psychology which bows its head to reaction in real life 
and makes heroic gestures for ‘freedom’ in art.” They 
attack Picasso’s art in spite of his personal adherence 
to their cause. The list of their prejudices is endless, 
not only in the arts but in politics and international 
affairs. They cannot allow, for example, the socialism 
of Sweden and Norway; only theirs is “true socialism.” 
They cannot even allow Tito his Communist state since he 
refused to knuckle to Moscow. In short, it must be their 
way or no way. Their excuse is that the Soviet state is 
protecting its citizens from unworthy and decadent works 
of art, music and literature and “incorrect” 
science, 


writers.” 


views on 


Many Americans have never known a Communist per- 
sonally. I’m afraid that they won’t recognize the girl 
next to them on the assembly line, or the nice old farmer 
next door as Communists because they haven’t a real pic- 
ture of what a Communist is. They have rather a bogey- 
man image. They expect a “Communist type.” There is 
no such type any more than there is a Methodist type, 
or French type, or capitalist type. The only thing all 
Communists have in common is the way they think. 

At the last meeting of the Screen Writers Guild, 
which their influence was pitiful, I realized why the Com: 
munists had exerted influence in the past: 

In the first place, they weren’t proved to be Commu- 
nists, so they were accepted as “liberals.” 

In the second place, the ordinary citizen doesn’t expect 
passion and conviction on democratic questions from 
persons so obviously anti-democratic. 

In this last meeting, a Cammunist spokesman got up, 
after the question had been called on a motion to limit 
debate, and protested in passionate tones: “If there’s no 
discussion, then the last vestiges of democracy have left 
this Guild.” What most people don’t understand is that 
he meant it. By a curious system of double bookkeeping, 


he was able to feel outraged for democratic America at 
this legitimate parliamentary denial of further speech, 
while at the same time he was completely prepared—at 
the point of his taking power—to silence any opposition 
in a far more brutal fashion. 

Of course, I can speak only of the Communists I have 
known in Hollywood, in Los Angeles County, some on 
the National Committee and at least one from the Com- 
munist International. In the main, these men are neither 
stupid nor vicious, but, on the contrary, intelligent and 
well motivated. This doesn’t mean that they are not cap- 
able of stupid and vicious actions. Of course they are— 
but all the while they are convinced that their motives 
are idealistic and decent. It’s the old story—a glorious 
end justifies despicable means. 


THE SMEAR ATTACK—AND ITS EFFECT 


One of the despicable means is the attack on individ- 
uals. Here the whole vocabulary of party invective as 
enunciated by Stalin is brought into play: “Trotskyites, 
spies, wreckers, Titoists, fiends, enemies of the people, 
murderers, agents, provocateurs and diversionists.” These 
labels, or their more euphemistic American equivalents, 
stick. They are used by intellectuals who have had contact 
with the party, and they even have some effect for a time 
on ex-party people. 

In my own case, I had made an irrevocable split with 
the party (in making an absolute declaration, first to 
the FBI and then to the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee), and yet I remember my trepidation over my 
first meeting with Roy Brewer [anti-Communist union 
leader]. I had never seen him, would not recognize him 
on the street. Yet the voices of the past called to me—I 
expected to see in Brewer a local-type fiend, breathing 
fire and brimstone. When he opened his mouth, | 
awaited a string of reactionary sentiments. Instead, | 
found him a quiet and reasonable man—and, even more 
astonishing to me, he is on record as a liberal Democrat. 
He is also a good trade unionist, vitally concerned with 
the interest of his men. This was an extraordinary revela- 
tion to me, and I imagine it would equally confound 4 
sizable portion of the Hollywood community. The Com- 
munists did that good a job on him! 

The Communists believe that they alone have the solu- 
tion to the world’s ills, they alone really care for the toil- 
ing masses, the oppressed and underprivileged, that all 
others are imposters. The Communists can murder mil- 
lions—in forced-labor camps, in direct executions—firm 
in the belief that they are saving tens of millions. They 
are that positive that they are right. But how is it pos 
sible? If, as I say, they are intelligent and not con- 
sciously vicious, how can they behave this way? It is 
because they set up logic-tight bulkheads, and these bulk- 
heads are self-perpetuating. Once a Communist has 
looked at the world and achieved a given frame of refer- 
ence—and the facts seem to fit—he cannot change, 10 
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‘INTRUDER IN THE DUST’: NONE OF THE ANTI-DISCRIMINATION FILMS PLEASED THE COMMUNISTS 


matter how, under new circumstances, the facts stack up 
against him. Here is an example: 

The Communists insist that the United States today 
is like Nazi Germany in the Thirties. Many of the Com- 
munists before the House Un-American Committee see 
themselves as Dimitrov defying the Nazi court. The facts 
don’t bear this out. It is true that Communists are being 
attacked, and they were attacked in Nazi Germany; it is 
also true that, with the threat of war, there are dangers 
to our civil liberties. But, in a dozen other ways, the com- 
parison falls to pieces. Why do the Communists believe 
that this period is similar to the Thirties? What is the 
reality behind this basic argument of the world Commu- 
nist parties? In order to answer this, we will have to 
look at the 1930s, that period in which the Communist 
party, U.S.A., is still locked. 

I want to tell how this period looked to me. In 1932, 
when I started at Stanford, the graduating engineering 
class had no work waiting for them, and no prospects of 
work—except for nine men who had jobs in Soviet Rus- 
sia, Millions were unemployed, more millions were work- 
ing half-time, factories were closing, terror was being 
used against the workers. Some iridustrialists were 
abusing their power and strikers were attacked by armed 
thugs. It looked as though a Mussolini or a Hitler could 
take over. 

In Germany, the Nazis had taken power and the Ger- 
man Communist party seemed to be their prime adver- 
sary. There were Nazis in the United States, too—not only 
Fritz Kuhn and the Bund, but the Silver Shirts, the 
Coughlinites, the Black Legion and others. Against them 
as well, the Communist party seemed the most active 
and militant force. The party enunciated a program 
against prejudice, for trade unions, for higher wages, 
social justice and civil liberties. Many of us took ser- 
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iously Browder’s slogan: “Communism is 20th-Century 
Americanism.” This was the Popular Front period, 
enunciated by the Seventh World Congress of Communist 
Parties in 1935. Revolution was forsworn, the Communist 
parties were to form a coalition with labor, the farmers 
and all progressives in order to stop Fascism and Nazism. 
The Communist party in America did not talk revolu- 
tion, but day-to-day tactics. 


SPAIN, HITLER AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


I joined the party in 1937. At that time, the Spanish 
Civil War was raging. I was for the Loyalists as the 
democratic Government of Spain. In 1938, the Gallup 
Poll showed 76 per cent of the American people in favor 
of the Loyalists, and so I was not alone. I was alarmed 
at the policy of so-called “non-intervention” because it 
was obviously intervention on the side of Mussolini, Hit- 
ler and Franco. I was alarmed by Munich, by the capitu- 
lation to and appeasement of Hitler. The Communist 
party presented itself and the Soviet Union as the great 
enemy of Nazism and the friend of the democracies. 
Collective security was supposed to be the union of the 
Western democratic nations with the Soviet Union against 
Nazi aggression. , 

Many of us had no idea that we were embracing, in 
whole or part, another tyranny. And we were helped in 
making that mistake by a section of American liberals 
who unwittingly became an aid to the American Com- 
munist party because they overtrusted the Communists. 
They did not realize that Communists cannot be persuad- 
ed, that they who must dominate are deaf. The party 
people did not see the liberals as other men—they saw 
them first to be used and then as obstacles. Between the 
liberal position and the Communist (once both positions 
are seen clearly), there is a gulf which can never be 
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SCREENWRITER CONTINUED 


bridged. Most liberals see that very sharply now, and 
those who do not are not liberals at all but crypto-Com- 
munists. 

The Communists were also strengthened in their feel- 
ing of Communist righteousness by the absurd activities 
of some ultra-conservative groups, who, to this day, 
lump all decent liberal opinion with Communism, thereby 
making Communism synonomous with social progress, 
all curiosity of the human mind, all change, and all differ- 
ence of opinion. Although these groups use Communism 
as a dirty word with which to smear honest liberals and 
liberal opinion, the actual result is to give the Commu- 
nists an avenue of approach to the liberal element—most 
often the youth—who, seeing injustice in the world, have 
a natural desire to change it. 

So much for the Thirties. No matter what the Commu- 
nists say or what they believe, the facts show that the 
Fifties are a far cry from that decade. My recognition 
of these facts is one of the things that started me out of 
the party. I hope what I have been saying has made my 
other reasons clear. 

One reason I have not discussed was my increasing 
concern with the problems of writing. I realized that to 
be the kind of writer I wanted to be and a Communist 
at the same time was, for me at any rate, an impossibility. 
Even to be the kind of reader I wanted to be was be- 
coming impossible. The Communist attack on “bour- 





ON THE AVERAGE 


Ford Motor Company engineers have produced a plas- 
tic dummy of America’s “most average man,” to be ased 
in designing and testing the company’s automobile seats, 
arm rests, and head and leg room.—News item. 


A plastic dummy, five feet nine 

And weight one-sixty, does quite fine 
To test the automobile seat 

And where to put the arms and feet 
And just how low the top can be 

And still permit a chap to see. 

But as we note the daily crack-up 
And toll of deaths, we get our back up, 
Not at the engineers who make, 

So much like real, the plastic fake, 
But at the drivers, all too real, 

Who act like dummies at the wheel. 


“ 


—Richard Armour 





geois” writing is absolutely necessary, because the great 
middle-class writers show the world in all its marvelous 
variety, and show man in all his intricate individuality— 
full of complex feelings, not routinized, not crass, but, as 
Pascal put it, “a thinking reed.” If this is man—this sub- 
jective as well as rational creature, this creature of 
dreams, strange desires, great spirit and curious con- 
tradictions—then the Communists are proven wrong. And 
this is man. The writer celebrates this man whose differ- 
ences of opinion, of action and reaction, of sensation, 
are precious. They are the signs of life—they are life. 


THE BLACK-AND-WHITE MIND 


The Communist, meanwhile, is too busy limiting what 
can be enjoyed, what is correct, right, proper. He is in- 
dulging his need to form moral judgments. As Silone has 
put it: “To the Communist there is no such thing as 
an adversary in good faith.” The Communist, heroic as 
he can be, cannot allow others equal heroism—his oppon- 
ents must be venal. He is therefore narrowing the world 
to his own image, trying to force it into the little black- 
and-white compartments he has fashioned. A world uni- 
fied on theory is as fleshless, as bloodless, as deaf and as 
blind as the theory itself. 

It was not only as a writer, but as a weeping, laughing 
man, that I left the party, as a citizen and as a human be- 
ing. The idea of killing people because they do not agree 
with me is abhorrent. If we are prepared to take up arms 
against the Soviet Union, it is not because we disagree 
with them, but to protect ourselves. It is they who wish 
to impose their wills on us and on the whole world. 

I am afraid of the Communists in the United States not 
only because I know that in such a war their loyalty is 
to the Soviet Union—their country right or wrong. I am 
afraid of the Communists because I am afraid of the 
Communist mind. And that mind, unfortunately, is not 
restricted to Communists. Anyone who cannot tolerate 
opposition, who is sure that he alone has the correct 
answers, who has moral superiority over his fellows be- 
cause he thinks “properly” and they are in “error,” any 
mind that approaches the problems of our time with 
prejudice and passion instead of reascn—is basically 
anti-democratic. 

But it would be absurdly abstract not to recognize that, 
of all intolerances, the Communist mind represents today, 
in our time, the most formidable opponent, because it is 
the only anti-democratic mind that can call upon a huge 
world-wide force, a mighty Soviet Army to support it. 
Nevertheless, we must not forget that it is this type of 
thinking—whether Nazi, anti-Nazi, Communist, anti-Com- 
munist or whatever—that in the long run represents the 
constant danger to American democracy. 

As Jefferson put it: “I have sworn on the altar of Al 
mighty God eternal hostility against every form of Tyran 
ny over the human mind.” Those are my sentiments 
exactly. 
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N SUNDAY EVENING, October 5, 

Freedom House bestows its an- 
nual award on Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity. This occasion furnishes me the 
opportunity to atone for a sin of 
omission. I have long had in mind 
the idea of saying something about 
the part which this scientist and edu- 
cational aristocrat has played in our 
national life during and since the 
war. 

In any ordinary period, Dr. Con- 
ant would have achieved a conven- 
tional reputation as a leading chemist 
and university executive. But for 
more than a decade, this country— 
and the world—has been in dire 
danger. As in no other period in our 
history, this last decade has de- 
manded extraordinary sacrifices. Not 
only the soldier, but every patriot 
with any sort of talent or gift has 
been called upon to play a part. More 
men with more varieties of service 
have been called into public activity 
than ever before. In this latest period 
of cold war especially, scientists, 
educators and philosophers have been 
drafted into the campaign of ideo- 
logy and propaganda. 

Dr. Conant does not at all resemble 
his distinguished predecessor, Ed- 
ward Everett. He is not in any sense 
a politician. The activities of the 
legislature, of the platform, of politi- 
cal connivance, are alien to him. He 
belongs, rather, to the laboratory or 
the conference-room. But the peculiar 
demands of these times have drawn 
Dr. Conant into increased public ac- 
tivity. He has accepted the challenge 
with courage and played his part 
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By William E. Bohn 


Dr. Conant Fights 
For Democracy 


with notable distinction. 

In World War I, this man, just out 
of college, enlisted as a chemist and 
helped develop one of the most deadly 
weapons available at that time, Lewis- 
ite gas. In 1941, he was appointed a 
member of a three-man group named 
“to exchange scientific information 
vital to the United States and Great 
Britain.” Upon his return to this 
country—well before Pearl Harbor— 
he called upon us to “fight now.” 
Once we were in the war, he devoted 
most of his energies to scientific 
activity in connection with the mili- 
tary effort, serving as chairman of 
the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee; inevitably, he took a leading 
part in the development of atomic 
power. At present, he is a member 
of the General Advisory Committee 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

But all this service in the field of 
science is not the main reason why 
America owes Dr. Conant a debt of 
gratitude. He has come out of the 
war as one of our great ideologists 
of democracy. He is a powerful 
apostle of ways to make democracy 
work, especially through the broaden- 
ing and vitalizing of our educational 
system. His military-scientific activity 
made this chemist and academic ex- 
ecutive a different sort of man. Since 
men of science had devised infinitely 
destructive weapons, he had upon his 
conscience the burden of marshalling 
the nation’s scientists in an effort to 
avert the use of those weapons. 

This man of the laboratory and 
library has become a gladiator for 
a set of ideas which are basic to our 
education, our politics, our culture. 






Some of these ideas he had partly 
developed in connection with his re- 
forms at Harvard. He had tried to 
make the student population there 
represent the regions of the country 
and the various groups which func- 
tion in our society. It was as a 
result of experiments in this direc- 
tion that our New York garment 
workers of the ILGWU were given 
Harvard scholarships in order to im- 
prove the caliber of our labor-union 
leadership. 

When this man, with all his vital- 
ity and intelligence, set himself to 
play a part in the cold war against 
Communism, he saw this conflict in 
its deepest implications. He began to 
say in different ways: It is not 
enough to lick Stalin; we must show 
that democracy is better than dic- 
tatorship. This involves, among other 
things, so fitting our school system 
into our social framework that we 
shall learn to carry on better, more 
democratically, all the processes of 
our complex society. So the presi- 
dent of Harvard has become the 
prime mover in the effort to improve 
our public schools. 

As Ralph Waldo Emerson stood 
up at Harvard in 1837 and pleaded 
for American intellectual independ- 
ence, so Dr. Conant stands at the 
same spot today and pleads for 
American leadership in the world’s 
struggle for effective democracy. But 
what he is asking of us involves 
greater difficulties than anything 
which Emerson could picture a cen- 
tury ago. 

Near the end of his book Educa- 
tion in a Divided World, Dr. Conant 
has put his thought into these words: 


“Our unique contribution is not 
in abstract thought nor in art nor 
poetry. It is rather in a demon- 
stration that a certain type of so- 
ciety long dreamed of by idealists 
can be closely approached in re- 
ality—a free society in which the 
hopes and aspirations of a large 
fraction of the members find en- 
during satisfaction through outlets 
once reserved for only a small 
minority of mankind.” 


Emerson would have liked that. 











INDIA 


Ss NOT 


An expert presents another side 


of an important question 


ZOING COMMUNIST 


J. J. Singh is president of the India League of America, a private organization 
devoted to bettering Indian-American relations. In this capacity, he has fre- 
quent contacts with Indians visiting America, corresponds with Indians of all 
walks of life, and frequently visits India. His most recent trip was during the 
winter of 1951-52. Mr. Singh is here replying to a three-part analysis of 
indian Communism published recently by THr New Leaver and based upon 
a memorandum prepared for discussion by a group of Indian democrats. 


By J. J. Singh 


HIS is not exactly a reply to 

“Cato,” whose three articles on 
India recently appeared in THE NEw 
LEADER [see issues of September 8, 
15 and 22—Ep.]. To answer all the 
points raised by my countryman, 
who has chosen, for reasons best 
known to him, to write under the 
pseudonym “Cato,” I, too, would have 
to write three articles, not one. How- 
ever, certain statements and deduc- 
tions made in those articles do, in 
fairness, require that another side of 
the picture be presented. 

The first article was entitled: “Reds 
Gain in India.” I say: They are not 
gaining in India, or, for that matter, 
in Southeast Asia generally. The sec- 
ond article was entitled: “Is Nehru 
Fighting Communism?” and _sub- 
headed, “Hardly, says one observ- 
er... .” This observer says: Nehru 
is fighting Communism. 

Before I cite some facts and 
figures to substantiate my assertions, 
I want to make an unequivocal state- 
ment: I fervently loathe Commu- 
nism. I have and shall continue to 
fight, unrelentingly and passionately, 
against Communism or any other 
“ism” which deprives man of his 
freedom and dignity. 

Having said that, may I add that 
I am not afraid of Communism. My 
belief in my beliefs is so strong that 
I could go into the den of Commu- 
nism and come out unscathed like 








Daniel. This deep faith creates an 
inner strength, which, in turn, re- 
strains me from looking for a Com- 
munist under every bed. I am all for 
being alert and vigilant against this 
twice-accursed disease of Commu- 
nism, but I deplore the fear-complex 
that Communism has created in some 
circles. Also, it seems to me that 
there are certain people in India, in 
the United States, and in other parts 
of the world who keep on looking 
for Communism. Sometimes, I think 
they would be most unhappy if, by 
some magic, Communism were to 
disappear from this earth; because 
then they would lose their jobs—not 
material jobs but mental jobs—of 
saving the world from Communism. 

I suggest that we stop being afraid 
of Communism—which can come 
only as a result of lack of faith in 
our own beliefs. I urge that we stop 
looking for Communism where it 
does not exist—lest we father it. An 
incident comes to my mind: As a 
youngster and the only son of my 
parents, | was a spoiled brat. On 
one occasion, my father took me 
along with him to see a Sikh “sant” 
—a holy man. (I come from a Sikh 
family. But long ago I discarded my 





turban and shaved off my beard—it 
was creating traffic hazards.) This 
“sant” asked about me. My father 
said I was a “bad boy.” The “sant” 
politely rebuked my father and said: 
“If you keep on saying he is a ‘bad 
boy,’ he will become one, but if you 
keep on saying he is a good boy, he 
is likely to become a good boy.” 
This may be an oversimplification; 
but looking for and suspecting Com- 
munism where it hardly exists could 
be a dangerous game. 


INDIA ‘IMMUNE’ 


Don’t look for Communism in In- 
dia. Communism cannot succeed in 
India—our traditions, our family 
life, our religions, our non-conform- 
ing character, and our past history 
and culture of five thousand years 
make us virtually immune to this 
“disease.” (I refuse to accept China, 
or Czechoslovakia, or any other 
country as a parallel case. If THE 
New LEADER would like me to, ! 
should be glad to expand _ this 
thought another time.) 

In support of their contention that 
Communists are gaining in India, 
“Cato” and others have made the 
point that in the recent elections— 
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the first held under the new constitu- 
tion of free India—the Communists 
gained the second largest represen- 
the Federal Parliament. 
Technically, this is correct. But when 
you look at the figures, their re- 
levance and importance disappear. 
Here are the figures: There are 489 


seats in 


tation in 


the Federal Parliament— 
otherwise known as the House of the 
People. Nehru’s Congress party has 
362 seats, the Communist party 23! 
(The rest are held by smaller groups: 
Independents 41, Socialists 12.) So, 
though technically the Communists 
are the second largest party in the 
Indian Parliament, they hold only a 
tiny fraction of the total of 489 
seats. 

Furthermore, whatever “glamour” 
the Communists may have had before 
Parliament met was lost by their use 
of the Big Lie technique, and their 
demonstrations of intolerance and 
generally irresponsible behavior in 
the recently concluded session of Par- 
liament. From several MPs I have 
learned that the Communists’ antics 
were “sickening,” and that they 
were objects of ridicule in the eyes 
of many. 


“ 5 e *-e 
Cato” mentioned that “munici- 
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RALLY OF CONGRESS PARTY: IT HAS 362 SEATS, THE COMMUNISTS 23 


pal” (city) elections in certain dis- 
tricts of Hyderabad in 1952 show 
that the Communists have made 
further gains. “Cato” must be 
chagrined to find that, since he wrote 
his articles, in the same state of 
Hyderabad on September 12 the Con- 
gress party won two seats formerly 
held by Communists, and not in a 
“municipal” election but in the State 
Legislature elections. In addition, two 
Communists deserted to the Congress 
party and two “independents” joined 
the Congress party government. This 
certainly does not show that the Com- 
munists are gaining. 

“Cato” maintains that “all discon- 
tent against the Government” is likely 
to be “canalized into Communist 
channels.” Hardly had the ink dried 
on his articles when the announce- 
ment came from India that the So- 
cialist party, which polled 11 per cent 
of the total vote, and the Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja party, which polled 
6 per cent (the Communists polled 
4.9 per cent), have joined hands, The 
merger was based on the Socialist 
party’s condition of “no alliance with 
the Communists.” The lovable leader 
of the Indian Socialists, Jaya Prak- 
ash Narayan, commenting on the 





merger on September 2 in Poona, 
said: 

“The emergence of a Socialist- 
Praja party will create a new po- 
litical force of considerable 
strength in the country.” 


Unless something extraordinary 
happens, it is expected that “dis- 
contented” elements will be “canal- 
ized” into the Socialist-Praja party— 
not the Communist party. 


STALIN ON SHELF 


“Cato” says that a mass of Commu- 
nist literature is to be found in India 
and that books like the life of Joseph 
Stalin are “avidly read by young 
men and women hungry for serious 
reading material, which is not other- 
wise available to them.” 

That is correct. On my recent visit 
to India, I was aghast to see beauti- 
fully bound—sometimes _ leather- 
bound—Soviet propaganda volumes 


‘being sold for a song. This kind of 


subtle propaganda is carried on by 
official Soviet and Red Chinese agen- 
cies. The answer to that problem is 
to make other books—at similarly 
cheap prices—available to the young 
men and women who are “hungry for 
serious reading material.” Why 
doesn’t the U. S. do that? I think 
United States propaganda agencies 
abroad have failed in this respect, al- 
though, in fairness, it must be added 
that U. S. libraries have had some 
effect. I strongly recommend the pub- 
lication of books on Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and others, and their sale 
at nominal prices all over South and 
Southeast Asia, as a major counter- 
acting force. And I do recommend 
that these books be sold—not given 
away. One reason why U. S. propa- 
ganda in Asia has not succeeded is 
that everything is given away. That 
is psychologically the wrong ap- 
proach. Upon my return from a re- 
cent round-the-world trip, I suggest- 
ed to high United States Information 
Service officials that they publish a 
small attractive pamphlet containing 
nothing else but the Constitution of 
the United States and the Bill of 
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INDIA CONTINUED 


Rights. Let this reach every library, 
college, school and civic organization 
in Asia. The Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights are something that 
Americans can rightly be proud of. 
Let the world know of this precious 
American heritage. 

Then “Cato” talks of the Inter- 
national Industries Fair that was held 
in Bombay last January. My wife and 
I went to the Fair and talked to num- 
bers of people about it. 

This Fair, which was organized by 
private groups, provided one of the 


INDIAN CONGRESS FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM: A POSITIVE FORCE 


best propaganda vehicles for the Rus- 
sian and the Chinese Communists, 
who not only displayed really impres- 
sive exhibits, but, through personal 
the distribution of 
printed material, did a good job sell- 
ing their “Cato” that 
“facilities for the Fair were pro- 
vided by the Government of India.” 
Yes, but what he does not say is 


contact and 


line. says 


that this Fair was open to govern- 
ments and industrial and commercial 
firms all over the world. I was in- 
censed at the fact that a wonderful 
opportunity had been lost by the free 
world to display its products and 
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sell its “ideology.” As the United 
States was conspicuously absent, I 
asked U. S. officials in Bombay for 
an explanation. They told me that 
it was not the policy of the U. S. 
Government to participate in such 
“privately” organized expositions, 
and that American firms had been 
duly informed but not a single large 
concern cared to participate. The 
blame for serving this Fair on a 
silver platter to the Communists lies 
with the American Government and 
American industrialists—not with the 


* 


Indian Government. It certainly is 
most unfair for “Cato” or anyone 
else to suggest that because the Gov- 
ernment of India provided facilities 
for the Fair—facilities that could 
have been used by America, Eng- 
land, France and others just as well 
—that it thereby provided a platform 
for Communist propaganda. The fact 
is that the Western democracies, as 
they so often do, missed the boat. 

I am sorry that “Cato” has seen 
fit to take a dig at that great Amer- 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. He 
has done a disservice to India, to the 
United States, and to the cause of 


ican, 


better understanding between these 
two countries by saying that “the 
general effect” of some of Mrs 
Roosevelt’s statements was “to con- 
firm anti-American prejudice already 
existing” in India. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. I wish to 
state most emphatically that no other 
American has won the abiding affec- 
tion of millions of men and women 
in India, and no other American has 
in so short a time won as many real 
friends for America, as has Mrs, 
Roosevelt. Alas, there is only one 
Mrs. Roosevelt where there ought to 
be twenty. And may I add, hesitat- 
ingly but firmly, that creating 
friendly relations and understanding 
between the peoples of India and the 
United States has been my special 
concern for more than a decade. 
Thus I think I can appreciate the 
full value of Mrs. Roosevelt’s impact 
on my people and on Indo-American 
I wish Mrs. Roosevelt 
could visit India every year. 


INDEPENDENCE FIRST 


Though I am firmly of the opinion 
that India is not going Communist, 
I must forthrightly admit that it is 
true that, by and large, Indians are 
not aware of the danger and heinous 
character of international Commu- 
nism. I have an explanation to offer 
which may sound naive to some, but 
I believe has validity and merit: It 
must not be forgotten that it was 
only five years ago that’ India be- 
came free. Until that time, the people 
of India and their leaders had one 
fixation, one thought, one aim, one 
ambition—to get rid of British rule. 
Anything that was not related to 
our fight for freedom hardly de 
served our consideration. 

I recall that on one of my trips 
to India—in 1939, just before the 
war—I attended three or four mam- 
moth gatherings addressed by Nehru. 
At all these meetings, Nehru spoke 
on international affairs, especially 
about the impending world conflict. 
After the meetings, whoever I talked 
to—and they were mostly politically 
alert people—criticized Nehru. They 
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said that he was wasting his time and 
theirs discussing international affairs 
when he should be talking about In- 
dian freedom. 

In short, while international Com- 
munism was rearing its ugly head 
and people in free countries, who 
were not burdened with foreign rule, 
could see the danger on the horizon, 
we in India, because of our pre- 
occupation with throwing off the 
British yoke, were unable to take 
notice of the growth of this evil. 
Thus it was that until August 15, 
1947, the day of Indian freedom, 
Indians, barring a handful of so- 
called internationally-minded and 
well-informed people, were not aware 
of the dangers of world Communism. 
Too short a time has elapsed since 
then to permit us, as yet, to take 
full note of this danger. For scores 
of years we fought for our freedom, 
for scores Of years we suffered at 
the hands of imperialism; psychol- 
ogically, it is just too hard for us 
to realize that a much worse and 
more dangerous form of imperialism 
lurks around the corner. We have 
not had time to catch our breath. We 
prefer not to recognize the existence 
of this new danger which might de- 
stroy our newly won and cherished 
freedom. We are shutting our eyes 
to it because we are not yet ready to 
take on another fight. I know we 
should not be blind, that it is dan- 
gerous to relax when evil is at large 
—but we need a little more time to 
gird ourselves for the new struggle 
against the new enemy. 

When I was in India, I studied 
this situation very carefully. And I 
firmly believe that, as we catch our 
breath, as our internal problems be- 
gin to ease, and as we begin to feel 
mentally secure, we will be ready to 
fight against this new imperialism as 
teentlessly as we fought against the 
old. Already, one can notice signs of 
awareness, 

Finally, about that much maligned 
figure, Prime Minister Nehru. For 
anyone to say that Nehru is a Com- 
munist or a “pink” of one kind or 
another, is to utter an untruth. Every 
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fiber in Nehru’s body, every cell of 
his brain, reacts against the very 
thought of totalitarianism and its sys- 
tematic denial of human rights and 
fundamental human dignity. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Some see in Nehru’s writings and 
statements an “appreciation” of Com- 
munist economic and social theories. 
But are we discussing the manifesta- 
tions of aggressive Communism, or 
the dialectics of theoretical Commu- 
nism? I do not know of a single 
American parent who would send his 
boy to die on the battlefield because 
a country wanted to practice Com- 
munist economic and social theories 
within its own borders. If America 
were against all Communists, even of 
the non-aggressive type, then it would 
not be giving millions of dollars in aid 
to Tito, an avowed Communist. Many 
powerfully placed Americans froth 
at the mouth when socialism is men- 
tioned; they consider it almost as 
dangerous as Communism. But I 
know of none who would send 
soldiers to war against a country that 
practices socialism, If the U. S. op- 
posed all such countries, it would 
not have poured hundreds of millions 
of dollars into the coffers of the So- 
cialist Government of Great Britain. 

The fact is, what we are all funda- 
mentally against is the international, 





aggressive, acquisitive, Stalinist type 
of “Communism.” If that is what we 
are fighting, then Nehru is in the 
thick of the fight. 

Unfortunately, ever since Nehru 
was made the “whipping boy” of the 
American press and radio, his anti- 
Communist statements have received 
little or no notice in this country. 
For instance, as far back as 1948, 
Nehru, on a trip through Indonesia, 
Malaya and Burma, lashed out at the 
Communists in those countries and 
called them “counter-revolutionaries” 
and enemies of their respective na- 
tions. He has been evéh rougher on 
the Indian Communists. As a matter 
of fact, some civil-liberties-minded 
people both in India and the United 
States have severely criticized the 
Nehru Government for the steps it 
has taken against India’s Commu- 
nists. 

Only the other day, Nehru shouted 
at a heckling mob of Communists: 
“There is no room in India for you.” 
Then he added, “If the Communists 
believe they can achieve their ends 
by staging demonstrations and dis- 
turbing the peace, I should like to 
tell them they must go to the native 
place of Communism with their Red 
flags and placards.” So I say, once 
again, that Nehru is fighting Com- 
munism. 

And India is not going Communist. 
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The GOP could be a conservative aristocracy — but not under Taft 
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TAFT: A SYMBOL OF ISOLATIONISM 


the Conservatives 


N THE 1930s, Edmund Wilson, agonizing over the con- 
i trast between radical ideals and Soviet realities, im- 
plored intellectuals to “take Communism away from the 
Communists.” And, indeed, one of the finest achieve- 
ments of the New Deal era, now drawing to a close, is 
that it achieved many humanitarian ideals of the so- 
called Left without the murderous police-state practices 
of the far Left. 

In the 1950s, to reverse the slogan of the 1930s, our 
more responsible leaders ought to take anti-Communism 
away from the anti-Communists. And to take conserva- 
tism away from the wrong—the solely profit-minded— 
conservatives. It will be as important to keep the pres- 
ent era of pause under more responsible conservatives, 
PETER VIERECK is the author of Conservatism Revisited. 
He has just completed The Shame and Glory of the Intel- 
lectuals, which Beacon Press will publish this autumn. 








By Peter Viereck 


who preserve. our humane social reforms, as it was to 
keep the past era of change out of the hands of the leftist 
version of terrorists and thought-controllers. 

Youth has been called too wonderful a thing to waste 
on the young. Conservatism, which ought to mean the 
freshness and zest of rediscovery, is too wonderful to 
waste on the old-in-spirit, the stale materialistic profiteers. 
The only conservatism possible today—hence the “new” 
conservatism—is primarily moral and cultural rather 
than economic. It rediscovers and conserves the tradi- 
tional value-framework of the West. It affirms the need 
for uninterrupted institutional continuity. It affirms not 
an open but a semi-closed society, not boundlessly toler- 
ant or relativistic or “liberal-minded” toward Commu- 
nist and Fascist conspiracy but based on sharing the 
moral and cultural common denominator of the Christ- 
ian-Judaic-Hellenic heritage. It is not afraid of using the 
words “truth” or “good and bad.” Our free democracy 
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and our precious civil liberties rest on tne statement: 
“These truths we hold to be self-evident,” not on the 
statement: “These outworn medieval hypotheses we hold 
to be the operational tools of economics or the libido.” 

The wrong kind of conservative today, the narrowly 
economic kind—that is to say, the typical Taft-worshiper 
—is not even a plutocrat but a would-be plutocrat. He is 
that kind of American failure known as “a success in 
life.” He is that suburban commuter who swore by the 
stock market until October 1929, who on his Long Island 
expresses read the New York Sun before it failed, and 
who sympathized with “America First” before it dis- 
solved. Everything he touches fails or dissolves. For his 
is the Midas touch in reverse; even such true gold nuggets 
as the Constitution, free enterprise and patriotism 
change into baser metals at his touch. I favor maintain- 
ing a basic free market and our present mixed-economy 
kind of capitalism rather than socialism or nationaliza- 
tion of our industries. But I would rather be smeared as 
a “socialist” by Mr. Would-be Plutocrat for preferring 
the Biblical social ethics to Adam Smith than ‘be cheered 
as an anti-Communist by the wrong kind of anti-Commu- 
nist. 


ARISTOCRACY vs PLUTOCRACY 


A conservative sympathizes with aristocracy, never 
plutocracy. Aristocracy serves; plutocracy grasps. The 
distinction has been basic to freedom ever since Plato’s 
Republic defined at length the distinction between aris- 
tocracy and oligarchy. The aristocratic spirit sustaining 
our democracy is whatever conserves not real-estate 
values but real values, not gold standards but cultural 
standards. 

The middle-road Eisenhower case—the case for de- 
fending his great NATO achievement against isolation- 
ism and Asia-firstism on the Right and against appease- 
ment on the Left—is so familiar by now that it needs 
no repetition here. One of its best brief statements, in- 
cluding domestic policy, was Walter Lippmann’s column 
of January 10, 1952, still readily available. The real 
question—for which not 1952 but 1956 and 1960 will 
be decisive—is whether the case for the Republican 
party is as excellent as the case for Eisenhower. The 
Republicans must still choose—have not yet chosen 
with finality—between evolving Eisenhowerward (less 
isolationist than Taft in foreign policy and less statist 
than the New Deal at home) or evolving Taftward. 
Their final choice has not yet been made, despite their 
sane 1952 nomination; for this nomination reflected not 
a final change of heart but merely a desire for office. 

The Republican party of the future will either be (as 
in the nursery rhyme) “very, very good or horrid.” It 
will either be much better or much worse than the so-so 
Democratic party, which is likely to remain in-between 
these extremes in 1956 and 1960, Of long-run imerest 
is not the melodrama of 1952 but whether by 1960 the 
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Republicans will have become the liberators or the neo- 
isolationist annihilators of the rest of mankind. 

After the somewhat shocking joint statement of Sep- 
tember 12 by Taft-Eisenhower about no “basic” differ- 
ences, Eisenhower may deservedly lose to the most civil- 
ized of post-Wilson statesmen, Adlai Stevenson, the 
original Ike claims on independent voters. To win them 
back, Eisenhower must now all over again differentiate 
his crusade “basically” from that Ohio Senator who, to 
most of us independents, symbolizes a suicidal isolation- 
ism and who (unintentionally) served Stalin by voting 
against the Atlantic Pact. On the other hand, it is Eisen- 
hower who was right and Stevenson wrong—on principle 
—on the issue of liberation versus containment (though 
one wonders whether either candidate can do anything 
that would differ from the other in practice). 

It is too early to decide how to vote in an election 
where the most important question is not yet answered: 
Which party can best stop and, in cooperation with the 
Russian people, overthrow the Kremlin aggressors? The 
intra-party danger to Republican foreign policy is Eisen- 
hower’s failure to repudiate without qualification the 
anti-Marshall Plan isolationists and America Firsters. 
The intra-party danger to Democratic foreign policy is 
any lingering remnant of the Yalta illusion. I mean the 
the illusion that the free West can long co-exist or nego- 
tiate successfully with a government of murderers carry- 
ing out a systematized paranoia of world conquest. This 
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uncommitted voter cannot make up his mind whether a 
blind isolationist remnant in the one party or a faith in 
mere containment in the other party is more useful to 
Communism. Let us hope and trust that both these de- 
cent-minded candidates and the majority of both parties 
will agree before November on a new bipartisan foreign 
policy, repudiating both these harmful extremes. 

One of the many paradoxes of the campaign is this: 
Esthetically (if one may use that word in prosaic politics) 
and in temperament and background, Stevenson is much 
closer than Eisenhower to those aristocratic Eastern- 
internationalist Republicans (the Lodges, the Salton- 
stalls) who nominated Eisenhower. To them, Stevenson is 
far closer than to either of the two unaristocratic, west- 
of-center rivals: the folksy Truman Democrats or the 
commercial Taft Republicans. In regard to this anti-shop- 
keeper and humanely social-reformist wing of the Repub- 
licans, the New Deal Democrats are the imitative me-too- 
ers (since the tradition of that wing goes back to Teddy 
Roosevelt and 1912) rather than the other way around; 
but try to explain that to either the Old Guard or the 
New Dealers! 

Two clarifications about misapplications of the word 
“conservative” in America: 

1. There is no American conservative party. (The Re- 
publicans are Manchester liberals, the New Dealers are 
social democrats. ) 

2. There is no American conservative candidate (in 
the sense that Churchill is conservative). 

From the standpoint of a non-partisan conservative, 
equally detached from both parties, the long-run his- 
torical alternatives are: 

1. Let the Republicans evolve a real aristocracy, with 
real patrician virtues, including that sense of magnanim- 
ity, responsibility and international vision which Eisen- 
hower, Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., and the Vandenberg 
school might give them. 

2. Acceptable alternative: If our men “in trade” and 
their Taftian Old Guard are simply unable to evolve a 
mature and ennobling vision of humanity and a patri- 
cian, Hamiltonian restraint and responsibility, then let 
us under the Democrats continue to grope toward the 
Jeffersonian ideals in America’s democratic experiment. 

Taft is wiser and more attractive and less important 
than the movement behind him, which will continue as a 
major force despite its defeat at the Republican con- 
vention of 1952. Taft’s high IQ, his stubborn outspoken- 
ness, his brilliant record as head of his class in law 
school, are one thing. Another thing are the Jefferson 
Sellecks whose imagined self-interest sums up the Re- 
publican Old Guard. These are not the great world- 
minded statesmen of capitalism (who prefer a Vanden- 
berg or Eisenhower). Rather, they typify the narrower 
variety of businessman described in 1912 by Charles 
Francis Adams: 


“Indeed, as I approach the end, I am more than a 


little puzzled to account for the instances I have seen 

of business success—money-getting. It comes from a 

rather low instinct . . . rarely met with in combination 

with the finer or more interesting traits of character. 

I have known, and know tolerably well, a good many 

‘successful’ men—‘big’ financially—men famous dur- 

ing the last half-century; and a less interesting crowd 

I do not care to encounter. Not one that I have ever 

known would I care to meet again, either in this 

world or the next; nor is one of them associated in 
my mind with the idea of humor, thought, or refine- 
ment. A set of mere money-getters and traders, they 

were essentially unattractive and uninteresting . . . 

a coarse, realistic, bargaining crowd.” 

No, the McKinley-style pseudo-élite of Taft Repub- 
licanism—the Old Guard—can hardly be called aristo- 
cratic or conservative. It has more nouveau-riche cash 
than noblesse oblige. It links individuals by the cash 
nexus: inadequate, disenchanting, psychologically un- 
satisfying. A genuine, organic, society-binding conserva- 
tism links individuals by shared passions, not by cash 
alone. It links them by lefty aspirations, ripened by 
common experiences, by a long history of shared gran- 
deurs and miseries. Savior of the West against Hitler, 
and Cassandra against Communism, the truly conserva- 
tive and aristocratic Churchill drew on such passions 
and aspirations to bind British society together during 
the Battle of Britain. 

The “Old” Guard élite is not exactly “old” either, in 
the sense that oldness means mellowness and traditions. 
It has no traditional roots deeper than the Gilded Age 
that followed the Civil War, the get-rich-quick age of 
robber barons. The Jeffersonian philosophers of the 
Democratic party can at least go further back than that 
in their roots. This partly atones for their unacceptable 
limitations, their top-of-the-brain shallowness when con- 
fronted by the profounder terror and beauty of history, 
their over-optimistic, eighteenth-century notions of in- 
evitable progress and endless human perfectability. 

Conservative political theory is almost never developed 
by the rich (or by their sycophants). If sensitive, the 
rich intellectual is likely to become super-“progressive” 
to salve his conscience. (Frederick Vanderbilt Field, the 
Communist millionaire, is only the most extreme of 
countless familiar examples.) If insensitive, the rich man 
is likely to espouse a politics that puts preservation of 
his private profits before preservation of traditional in- 
stitutions and ethics; and this, being merely a decadent 
version of Adam Smith’s more high-minded economic 
liberalism, is not conservatism either. 

Perhaps conservatism is a luxury so expensive humanly 
that it can only be afforded by the poor. Conservative, 
classical and aristocratic in his tastes and standards 
(his motto: “not innovating wilfulness but reverence for 
the archetype”), Herman Melville wrote in 1849: “The 
class of wealthy people are in the aggregate such a mob 
of gilded dunces, that not to be wealthy carries with it 4 
certain distinction and nobility.” 
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DALLIN 


S A RULE, the personality of a 

Soviet diplomat signifies very 
little in international affairs, since 
he is little more than an errand-boy 
for his masters in the Kremlin. How- 
ever, the personality of Georgi Za- 
tubin, the new Soviet Ambassador to 
the United States, may be more in- 
teresting than the general run of 
Russian envoys. 

Zarubin launched his 
career at the Soviet pavilion of the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939. Al- 
though without previous diplomatic 
experience (he had worked in the 
field of industrial education in the 
US.S.R.), he passed through Berlin 
en route and, according to _per- 
sistent reports, was the mysterious 
“Rudolph” who conducted the first 
feelers about the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 

Six years later, when he served 
as Ambassador to Canada, Zarubin’s 
name was involved in the Canadian 
spy case. Among the secret Embassy 
documents which the Soviet cypher 
clerk Igor Gouzenko turned over to 
the Canadian authorities in Sep- 
tember 1945 were some revealing 
telegrams to and from Moscow deal- 
ing with Zarubin. 

These documents showed Zarubin 
to be merely the nominal head of the 
Embassy. At least two departments 
were independent of his control, as 
well as that of his superior, Foreign 
Minister Vishinsky. One of these, 
headed by Col. Nikolai Zabotin, dealt 
with “intelligence” work—specific- 
ally, with espionage in Canada and, 
to some extent, the United States. 
A few assistants worked in the Em- 
bassy with Zabotin, while at least 
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Zarubin: Soviet 
Innocent Abroad 


twenty secret operatives carried on 
espionage work on the outside. This 
group included Professor Allan Nunn 
May and other atom spies. 

Another Embassy department 
worked under Vitali Pavlov, head of 
the MVD in Canada, who also direct- 
ed a network of secret agents both in- 
side and outside the Embassy. Pavlov 
and his operatives were directly sub- 
ordinate to the Foreign Department 
of the MVD in Moscow. 

Neither Zabotin nor Pavlov took 
orders from Ambassador Zarubin. 
The voluminous report of the Can- 
adian Royal Commission shows that, 
when Zabotin left Moscow to assume 
his Canadian post, he was received 
by no less a personage than Georgi 
Malenkov, who is now being groomed 
as Stalin’s successor. The fact that 
Malenkov, a top-ranking member of 
the Politburo and overburdened at 
the time with wartime problems, saw 
fit to receive the obscure party func- 
tionary on his way to Ottawa is sig- 
nificant; it shows the interest that 
this man who may soon rule all Rus- 
sia took in foreign espionage activi- 
ties, especially in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

Malenkov, even though he was not 
nominally Zabotin’s direct superior, 
gave him strict instructions on how 
to behave. The espionage work, he 
explained, should remain a secret 
from the Ambassador; Zarubin was 
to see none of the correspondence 
with Moscow on the subject nor was 
he to learn the names of any of the 
spies. At times, when Colonel Zabo- 
tin’s agents supplied information on 
Canadian affairs, Zabotin was to in- 





form the Ambassador, but without 
revealing the source of his facts. 

Among Colonel Zabotin’s agents 
was a Miss Kathleen Willsher, who 
was employed as assistant registrar 
in the office of the British High 
Commissioner to Canada, where she 
had access to the files. Miss Willsher 
was transmitting copies of documents 
to Zabotin, thus keeping Moscow 
well-informed on _ British-Canadian 
relations and other important de- 
velopments. 

From some of these documents 
which Zabotin showed to Zarubin, 
the latter was able to deduce their 
source. As a result, Zabotin was rep- 
rimanded by the Chief of Soviet 
Espionage. On August 11, 1945, he 
sent the following cable to the “Di- 
rector” (Chief of Military Intelligence 
in Moscow) in an effort to vindicate 
himself: 

“T have informed the boss of 
metro [code name for the Ambas- 
sador] on political, economic and 
military questions in accordance 
with instructions given me by the 
chief director and by Comrade 
Malenkov. The sources were never 
reported by me. Please instruct 
for the future. . . .” 

On August 21, the “Director” re- 
plied from Moscow: 

“The handing over to the Am- 
bassador by you of the report con- 
cerning financial credits to insure 
trade between the U.S.S.R. and 
Great Britain after the war, in the 
very form in which it was re- 
ceived, has uncovered the exist- 
ence of our source on the object 
of Elly [code name for Miss Will- 
sher]. Furthermore, the translator 
of the Embassay got acquainted 
with the document, inasmuch as 
the document was in the local lan- 
guage. . . . You must keep the 
Ambassador informed without re- 
vealing to him either the source 
itself or the places from which the 
information was obtained.” 

The purpose of all these precau- 
tions is obvious: The Ambassador was 
to be kept an innocent dupe so as to 
avoid any possible high-level diplo- 
matic scandals. But one wonders if 
Zarubin has remained as ignorant 
and unwitting as his superiors in 
Moscow would like him to be. 
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NDER THE TITLE “Where I Was 

Wrong,” Henry Wallace, writing 
in This Week, has sharpened and 
clarified the breach with Communism 
which began when he announced 
support of the Korean war. A good 
individuals in the Western 
world have gone wrong on this issue 
at some time in their careers, and a 


many 


frank acknowledgment of error is 
always commendable. 

One reason why Dean Acheson, de- 
spite his ability and the generally 
sound policy which, in recent years, 
he has sponsored in Europe, has lost 
the confidence of many Americans is 
his unwillingness to admit that he 
personally, or the State Department 
as an institution, ever made a mis- 
take. This attitude is clearly out of 
line with the implications of the 
presence in the State Department of 
such men as Alger Hiss, Carl Mar- 
zani, Noel Field, John Stewart Serv- 
ice, and other persons of dubious 
loyalty (or, at best, extremely bad 
political judgment). It is also out 
of line with the deplorable results of 
American foreign policy in Korea 
and China. 

Henry Wallace declares now that 
he is more and more convinced that 
Soviet Communism is “something 
utterly evil.” Few readers of THE 
New LEADER would disagree. If he 
draws the logical conclusion from 
this new conviction and puts into 
the fight against Communism the 
dynamism which he showed in more 
questionable causes in the past, he 
will perform a valuable service to 
his countrymen and especially to 
ex-members of his “Gideon’s army.” 
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Where Wallace 
Was Wrong 


At the same time, there are some 
elements of confusion in Wallace’s 
explanation which may be cleared 
up as he reviews more carefully his 
change of heart. He mentions as 
“among the first . . . of the circum- 
stances which have caused me to 
revise my attitude . . . the shocking 
revelations of the activities of Rus- 
sia’s atomic spies.” Now by far the 
most complete and conclusive evi- 
dence on this subject was the ex- 
posure of the Canadian spy ring by 
the Soviet cipher clerk, Igor 
Gouzenko. And Gouzenko made this 
exposure in the autumn of 1945— 
years before Wallace took his more 
extreme foreign-policy positions. 

Wallace says that, at the time of 
his visit to Magadan, administrative 
center of the notorious Kolyma slave- 
he had not the 
slightest idea that this was the center 
“for administering the labor of crim- 
inals and those suspected of political 
disloyalty” or that “there were 
many slave-labor camps in Siberia in 
1944 and that of these the most no- 
torious was Magadan.” 

One can understand why Wallace’s 
companions on that unfortunate trip, 
unfortunate because it shed a kind of 
American official blessing on Soviet 
concentration-camp barbarities (so 
vividly described by Kolyma alumni 
Elinor Lipper and Vladimir Petrov), 
did not offer him any enlightenment 
on the subject of Soviet slave labor. 
These companions were Owen Latti- 
more, John Carter Vincent and John 
Hazard. But as Vice President of the 
United States, Wallace was in a posi- 
tion to obtain the detailed confiden- 
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tial information which the State De. 
partment and Government intelligence 
agencies certainly possessed about 
Soviet forced labor and Kolyma in 
particular. 

Perhaps the most discouraging 
statement in Wallace’s article is the 
assertion: 

“One thing of which I am very 
proud is that I risked my public 
career for the sake of promoting 
peace at a time when it was very 
unpopular to talk about such 
things.” 

Talking about peace and pro- 
moting peace are not identical. The 
best worker for peace in the face of 
a force that is, in Wallace’s own 
words, “utterly evil” is the man who 
works for preparedness and the will 
for resistance. Does Henry Wallace 
really believe, as he iooks back on 
what he was saying and writing in 
1946, 1947 and 1948, that his politi- 
cal line then was calculated to in- 
spire in the Kremlin the fear of 
effective resistance which is the only 
effective means of preserving peace 
under present circumstances? One 
hopes this article is the beginning, 
not the end, of a most desirable re- 
examination by Mr. Wallace of his 
general attitudes on _ international 
affairs. 

There is just a hint of an equally 
desirable reorientation in a couple of 
sentences in a recent issue of the 
British New Statesman and Nation, 
a magazine that is generally Bevan- 
ite, anti-American, pro-Chinese Com- 
munist. Addressing a group going 
to a Peking “peace conference,” the 
New Statesman says: 

“They must tell us what the 
Chinese say about the million and 
a half ‘enemies of the people’ who, 
it is apparently admitted, have 
been executed since the revolution. 
Were these executions really neces- 
sary?” 

If New Statesman thinking con- 
tinues to evolve along the lines sug- 
gested by this plaintive question, its 
editors may reach a point where they 
can see other causes for conflict in 
the Far East besides the villainy of 
MacArthur and the machinations of 
the “China Lobby.” 
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Koestler: 


Arrow in the Blue. 
By Arthur Koestler. 
Macmillan. 353 pp. $5.00. 


“AND HE WENT on talking about 
himself, not realizing that this was 
not as interesting to the others as it 
was to him.” This thoroughly undis- 
tinguished sentence from a novel by 
Tolstoy is quoted by Arthur Koestler 
at the beginning of his autobiogra- 
phy, striking an apologetic note that 
is almost ludicrous in its super- 
fluousness, and lending meaning to 
Koestler’s subsequent depiction of 
himself as a man with an inferiority 
complex as huge as a cathedral. 

Being only too human, Koestler 
doubtless has things to be modest 
about, but it is flatly inconceivable 
that he should ever be anything but 
interesting. One senses that he knows 
this and is a bit embarrassed by it, 
probably even resents it; there is evi- 
dence that he frequently reins himself 
in from being as interesting as he 
might, lest he give the appearance of 
pandering to a congenital vice. But 
it is a hopeless task. Much as he 
would prefer to be on the solemn and 
pedantic side, to be “taken seriously” 
even if that means being less eagerly 
read, he is doomed to be interesting. 

In other words, Koestler is des- 
tined to be a journalist instead of a 
philosopher or a poet; he is fated 
always to make a spectacle of him- 
self. It is to his credit, of course, 
that he should be dissatisfied at this; 
but it is not to his critics’ credit if 
they are dissatisfied, as some have 
professed to be. For a great journal- 
ist has this in common with a great 
artist: He achieves in his life, as the 
artist achieves in his work, an ex- 
emplary reality. And Arthur Koestler 
is a great journalist in an age where 
great journalists seem to have re- 
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placed great artists as those who go 
forth to encounter the reality of ex- 
perience and forge the uncreated 
conscience of their race. 

Arrow in the Blue, the first volume 
of an autobiographical trilogy, ends 
with Koestler’s joining the Commu- 
nist party, and from it one learns 
how heredity and circumstance con- 
spired to form the chronicler of an 
age of heartbreak. The precocious, 
lonely, fearful and guilt-ridden child, 
estranged from his bickering and 
neurotic parents, was almost from his 
first conscious moments one of the 
dispossessed of the earth—and there- 
fore eventually certain to become one 
of the possessed. Even so routine a 
matter as a tonsillectomy, performed 
without anesthetic as was then the 
custom, was a source of knowledge 
and a preparatory discipline: 


“It was as if I had fallen 
through a manhole, into a dark 
underground world of archaic 
brutality. Thenceforth I never lost 
my awareness of the existence of 
that second universe into which 
one might be transported, without 
warning, from one moment to the 
other.” 


In the course of his life, he had 
more leisure than anyone would want 
to explore that second universe; a 
Jew, an intellectual, a Central Euro- 
pean—few bricks missed him when 
the structure of European civilization 
collapsed: 

“At a conservative estimate, 
three out of every four people 
whom I knew before I was thirty, 
were subsequently killed in Spain, 
or hounded to death at Dachau, or 
gassed at Belsen, or deported to 
Russia, or liquidated in Russia; 
some jumped from windows in 


Vienna or Budapest, others were 
wrecked by the misery and aim- 
lessness of permanent exile.” 

He survived; the age did not. The 
Age of Reason died, as Koestler is 
fond of repeating, and has been 
succeeded by—nothing. There is a 
dry, detached, posthumous flavor in - 
Koestler’s style, just as there is a 
haunting serenity in his most despair- 
ing meditation; he is beyond anguish 
and mortality, and therefore, in a 
sense, beyond art. One senses that 
he cannot take his writing with the 
kind of selfish seriousness and pre- 
sumptuous self-importance that the 
genuinely creative writer does. When 
Koestler utters the word “ego,” 
with a barely repressed sneer; and 
when he touches upon sex, he cannot 
avoid metaphors of a clinical vul- 
garity or a mood of sullen degrada- 
tion. What remains alive, inexplica- 
bly, is a capacity for moral indigna- 
tion—a_ severed remnant of his 
human state. 

It is this moral passion, combining 
with an acute sensation of living 
through an apocalypse, that makes 
for the particular Koestlerian équi- 
voque—between the Yogi and the 
Commissar, insight and outlook, zero 
and infinity. What Koestler calls his 
disease of “absolutitis” finds expres- 
sion in either an ultimate political 
commitment (to Zionism, or Com- 


it is 


munism, or anti-Communism) or an 
ultimate detachment and quiescence 
that might almost pass for religion, 
though it is actually only an exercise 
in pushing rational speculation to its 
extreme, where the mind asks ques- 
tions it probably can never answer. 
(Where does the arrow, flying etern- 
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ally through space, finally end up?) 

Like Orwell, Koestler is a ration- 
alist to the core, whatever his cer- 
tainty that the age of rationalism is 
done with; this is shown, more than 
by his overt declaration, by his predi- 
lection for scientific metaphors and 
by the clean lines that mark out the 
horizons of his thought, as of his 
prose. And like Orwell, too, he will 
not pretend that he can transcend his 
time; he must take his stand on all 
issues and leave the riddles of the 
cosmos for idle moments, even 
though these latter may leave him 
with the impression of having partici- 


pated in something more “real.” 

It is easy to understand, then, why 
Koestler’s efforts—as he himself re- 
ports in Arrow in the Blue—to write 
an autobiography that would be un 
coeur mis a nu failed, repeatedly and 
decisively. To be sure, there is a 
considerable amount of ruthless self- 
analysis, but it is coolly done. Instead 
of confessional passion, we are given 
psychoanalytic dissection; instead of 
a work of art, an act of prosaic hon- 
esty. Only the silly academicians will 
complain. 

We are also given a fascinating 
chronicle of an extraordinary career. 


Koestler’s account of the Zionist stu- 
dents’ dueling fraternity in Vienna, 
of the workings of European jour. 
nalism, of the role of the bordello in 
French social life, of the decay of 
European liberalism, of his voyage 
to the Arctic in a zeppelin, of his 
conversion to Communism—they are 
all models of reportage. If, at the 
end, after having been amused, en- 
tertained and instructed, we feel that 
Koestler’s journalistic brilliance has 
served less to reveal his inner self and 
more to swaddle him with the tatters 
of incidental experience—well, that’s 
mainly his business, isn’t it? 





Recreation of the 


The Landsmen. 
By Peter Martin. 
Little, Brown. 367 pp. $3.75. 


IN MANY ways, this is a most 
extraordinary novel. It is a success- 
ful reconstruction of the internal and 
external life of a tiny Jewish com- 
munity in a village near Minsk some 
seventy years ago. 

The author, Peter Martin, explains 
that, “having been born in Brooklyn 
in 1907 I could not have lived in 
Golinsk in 1885. However, I was 
blessed with a remarkable grand- 
mother. We became loving friends 
despite the barriers of language and 
custom; she is the link.” 

Obviously, this is not the whole 
story. There are many other sources 
—probably not bookish ones—from 
which he must have drawn his inti- 
mate knowledge of the customs and 
lore of his ancestors. He had the 
temperament and creative power to 
infuse life into the biographies of 
people he had never seen. From 
some unknown source he was able 
to create the veritable ghetto atmos- 
phere—the kind of Jewishness that 
is rapidly being dissipated under the 
freer air of America. 

It is all here: the horror of con- 
scription into the Tsar’s pork-eating 
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army; the endless gathering of 
pennies to appease the hungry tax- 
collectors and to bribe the landlord’s 
henchmen; the indignities to which 
the Jews were subject from every 
brutish peasant; the refuge and 
strength found in the synagogue; the 
theology which took the place of 
education for every Jewish lad. 

But it is not a mere gathering of 
data—it is told from the inside, with 
all the complexity and sensitivity of 
those who lived it. 

The structure of The Landsmen is 
equally strong. A half-dozen charac- 
ters take up the story and tell it in 
the first person, each one advancing 
the plot. It is a technique which 
works out better than one would 
expect. The tailor Yeersel begins 
with a recital of why he loaned his 
rival Aaron a horse and cart to 
smuggle back goods. It is a tender 
story of the vanity which sometimes 
lies at the heart of piety. On the 
trip, Aaron dies with his wife; the 
two orphans are put into the keeping 
of the ancient Hebrew teacher 
Maisha, who takes up the story after 
a long account of his own youth. 


Both sons, Shim and Laib, tell their 
stories. Laib breaks away from tra- 
ditional piety in order to become a 
violinist; Shim escapes the village 
and Russia to open a 12-table Jewish 
restaurant in New York. But others 
who play a part in the narrative are 
given a chance to talk—the sharp- 
tongued Tzippe-Sora, Berel, Nochim, 
their very names redolent of the 
ghetto. 

The publishers compare The 
Landsmen to The Wall. But it is a 
much better book than that; the 
characters have a crotchety, ingrown 
Jewishness which Hersey, despite his 
brilliance, failed to portray. But, 
unfortunately, it has its own failings. 
The characters, despite their various 
degrees of intelligence and different 
vocations, do not impress the reader 
as fundamentally different from each 
other; there is, for instance, only 
one “bad” Jew, and he, Mottel, the 
heretic and renegade, turns out at 
the end to be a helper of his brethren. 
There is some unfortunate termi- 
nology; the word “Squire,” with its 
English connotations, for the great 
Russian landholder is upsetting. The 
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very title of the book, The Landsmen, 
cannot make much sense for the non- 
Jewish reader. 

In attempting to give a Jewish 
quality to the writing, the author falls 
occasionally into such strained sen- 
tences as this: “In the rabbi’s pres- 
ence I could but dry my face and 
throw him the pity of my silence, 
which in a grown man becomes a 
hurtful exercise— pity being the 
counterfeit of goodness, a coin re- 


turning each time heavier to the 
thrower’s pocket.” The Squire, his 
castle and his family come off hardly 
at all, and, worst of all, the plot 
degenerates into melodrama and co- 
incidence. 

But, most of the time, the book is 
a genuine achievement, at least for 
those of us whose Jewish background 
is sufficient to enable us to bask in 
the memories induced by this novel. 
There is never much sense in pre- 





scribing a task for a novelist, but I 
cannot help hoping that Peter Martin 
will now exercise his talent and dili- 
gence on a similar study of first- 
generation Jews in America — on 
Golinsk in New York. He might then 
succeed in producing, if not the 
great American novel, then at least 
the great Jewish-American novel, 
something to surpass Haunch, Paunch 
and Jowl and The Rise of Abraham 
Levinsky. 





Miss Bowen’s Self-portrait - 


The Last September. 
By Elizabeth Bowen. 
Knopf. 303 pp. $3.50. 


IN THIS NOVEL, her second, first 
published in 1929 and now re-issued, 
Miss Bowen demonstrates her early 
mastery of the elegiac hush, a kind 
of center to her writing in which the 
real events are hopelessly sad, des- 
perate, indefinable and taking place 
all the time under verbal capering 
in drawing room and on walk. 

There is the exchange of musically 
mannered conversation, in mincing 
English style, and the often tortured 
perception of motivation and scene 
that reveal the heat below and the 
perplexity above and not much con- 
tact between—the superior novel of 
modern predicament (one is either 
brave and perceptive or absurd and 
obtuse, but all are, alas, too late). 

This is a peculiarly sensitive pleas- 
ure that Miss Bowen gives to the 
discerning, and no small pleasure it 
is. It is very similar to the Jamesian 
novel of sophisticated perceptions, 
but, lacking the Master’s powerful 
moral thrust, it is content with an 
elegiac sense of autumnal emotions 
blocked and rotting because the 
Vital sources of behavior and mean- 
ing have been somehow lost. 

One gets a sense that the confusion 
and despair, similar to that of the 
landed Irish aristocracy, about whom 
Miss Bowen writes, filter down to the 
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middle classes and below as acute 
illness and shamefuly restrictive in- 
terpretations on the psychoanalyst’s 
couch or in the booby hatch. 

There are positive delights in this 
novel, chief of which is an unforget- 
table glimpse into the home and 
manners of the Irish gentry at the 
time of what has become the much 
romanticized “Troubles”’—the Eng- 
lish army of occupation, the Black 
and Tans, the ambushings, burnings, 
revolutionary fanaticism. 

This is the Anglo-Irish aristocracy 
that reached its height in the early 
eighteenth century—Swift, Berkeley 
and Goldsmith sprang from its Irish 
genius—-and its nadir in the 1920s, 
when iis homes and estates were 
burned by revolutionists who ap- 
pointed themselves executioners of 
their masters’ ambiguous loyalties. 
The Irish aristocrats who had been 
educated in English schools, whose 
sons served in the British Army, 
were pro-British and pro-Irish at the 
same time. Revolutionary violence 
cut this paralysis. 

This violence, attendant upon an 
exhausted age, is held at bay by Miss 
Bowen as she allows her twenty-year- 
old girl, an autobiographical portrait, 
a summer of confused maturity on an 
estate similar to Miss Bowen’s own 


Bowen’s Court. The girl has her 
attachments to various of the sum- 
mer visitors at the estate, among 
whom are British subalterns busily 
shooting her countrymen, friends of 
the family, and the usual summer 
visitors who, apparently, spent a 
good deal of their time “visiting.” 

The portraits of these visitors are 
all studies in various stages of moral 
exhaustion. By the close of the sum- 
mer, after the murder of her Englsh 
officer-lover, after the departure of 
her worshipped girl friend for a 
marriage of mere convenience, our 
heroine is packed off to art school, 
more confused and “lost” than ever. 
And then the revolutionists appear 
to complete the picture of desolation: 

“At Danielstown, half way up 
the avenue under the beeches, the 
thin iron gate twanged (missed its 
latch, remained swinging aghast) 
as the last unlit car slid out with 
the executioners bland from ac- 
complished duty.” 

This is certainly a most remarkable 
novel for Miss Bowen to have pro- 
duced twenty-three years ago. And 
even then she had a sure and con- 
temptuous flick for the monstrosities 
of our age, and, good artist that she 
is, in avoiding her subject for the 
complicated awareness of people and 
places, struck it dead center. 








Beauty, Misery and Revolution 


Beyond the High Himalayas. 
By William O. Douglas. 
Doubleday. 352 pp. $5.00. 


Wituiam O. Douc as is not only 
an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, but also a 
world-traveler, explorer and writer 
(Of Men and Mountains and Strange 
Lands and Friendly People). He 
started out in July 1951 with the in- 
nocent idea of climbing the Hima- 
layan mountain-passes and gathering 
exotic plants for the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. His road led over Afghanis- 
tan, Pakistan, Kashmir and India. 
Although he was firmly determined 
that his third book—Beyond the High 
Himalayas—would be only a travel- 
ogue, the problems and peoples of 
the regions through which he passed 
so touched his heart and mind that 
he was compelled to write a book in 
which discussion of present-day po- 
litical questions is blended with de- 
scriptions of mountain-panoramas, 
customs and superstitions. 

The problems which Justice Doug- 
las met on his trek are manifold and 
yet they all have their roots in the 
same causes. These are the problems 
of land for the peasants, the absolute 
power of the clergy and the feudal 
lords (often one and the same), the 
incredible poverty (entire families 
living on a yearly cash income of 
two dollars), social hygiene, tech- 
nological progress, polygamy, poly- 
andry and prostitution—the last three 
all a result of economic conditions 
and deep-rooted tradition. We read 
of the problems besetting Pakistan 
(up to now, very few Americans have 
heard of the Pathans and their as- 
pirations for independence), India 
and Afghanistan; and the burning 
question of Kashmir, where religious 
sentiment, cultural ties, and political 
and economic interests are so hope- 
lessly entangled. We read of Russia’s 
imperialist designs in Asia, of the 
role of Communist China and, finally, 
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of America’s stake in Tibet, the 
strategic, but little-known roof of 
the world. 

The Justice did not visit Tibet it- 
self, which was already flooded by 
Chinese Communist armies when he 
arrived. However, he stopped at 
Ladakh, hard on the border of Tibet, 
which, although it belongs to India, 
is ethnographically, socially, cultur- 
ally and religiously a part of Tibet, 





DOUGLAS: SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


and thus had an opportunity to ob- 
serve at close hand the impact and 
meaning of the latest events. 

In Ladakh, as in Tibet, the influ- 
ence of the lamas is absolute. Aided 
by the prevailing illiteracy, super- 
stition and extreme poverty, they 
hold the people in their grip, extort- 
ing various forms of tribute, de- 
manding high interest on loans, and 
living on the misery and toil of the 
impoverished farmers. The lamas are 
also in league with local bandits, 
who do that part of the job which 
the lamas cannot very well do them- 
selves. 

Douglas discerns a Soviet imper- 


ialist scheme to win control of the 
Dalai Lama through the Chinese 
Communists and, through him, con- 
trol of the entire Buddhist sphere of 
influence, which also includes Japan. 
This is a daring plan, in which 
Stalin seems to be succeeding. In 
Ladakh, significantly, Douglas did 
not find a trace of Communist organ- 
ization or propaganda. The Kremlin 
much prefers to work through the 
corrupt, backward lamaistic _hier- 
archy. 

Justice Douglas has a plan of his 
own for a counter-offensive. Commu- 
nist China is a tremendous power, 
and, if it allies itself with Buddhism, 
the result could be catastrophe for the 
free world. Therefore, asks the Jus- 
tice, “Why could we not pry Red 
China loose from Russia? Why was 
not the grand play on the chessboard 
of Asian politics a political settle- 
ment with Red China, leading to 
recognition? If it were practical to 
effect one, if Red China would come 
halfway, we could work with her on 
the diplomatic level.” And then he 
candidly adds: “Then we, rather 
than Russia, might beccme the in- 
direct beneficiaries of the capture of 
the hierarchy of Buddhism by the 
Chinese.” 

This, it seems to this reviewer, is 
a dangerous thought. After picturing 
the dark role of the autocratic lamais- 
tic hierarchy and describing its alli- 
ance with Russia and China as 4 
typically immoral example of Red 
imperialism, he urges the democracies 
to enter into an identical alliance. 
This proposal is hardly in accord 
with the Justice’s theory about Amer- 
ica’s democratic role in the Far East, 
her constructive aims, and the “Amer- 
ican” revolution, as he puts it, in 
Asia. 


An inconsistency is also evident in 
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his criticism of American policy in 
the Far East. He seems at one point 
not entirely certain of the righteous- 
ness of the United Nations’ war in 
Korea (“Our policy in Asia was pri- 
marily military, not political. .. . 
The alliance between Soviet Russia 
and Red China was indeed being 
cemented by our military attitude to- 
ward the problems of Asia”), but 
fifteen pages further he remarks in 
passing that “the initial moves of the 
United Nations in Korea were psy- 
chologically sound by Asian stand- 
ards.” 

It is obvious that a show of physi- 
cal strength, without accompanying 
positive social action, will not yield 
beneficial results in Asia; but neither 
will appeasement of Mao Tse-tung. 
Perhaps there was a moment when 
such a move might have got us some- 
where (in 1949), but that moment 
has passed. What more proof do we 
need than what is happening around 
the negotiating tables at Panmunjom 
and Britain’s frustrating experiences 
since recognizing Red China? 

At the same time, Douglas utters 
justified criticism of the present sys- 
tem of distributing aid under the 
Point Four Program. He is against 
million-dollar often 
benefit only shortsighted local poli- 
ticians. Instead, he advocates con- 
structive aid on the village level, 
among the peasants; and wants us to 
send more teams of young, enthu- 
siastic Americans—doctors, educators 
and technicians—who would learn 
the language of the natives and live 
among them, bringing them not only 
our modern 


loans which 


technology but our 
democratic ideals. These missionaries 
would accomplish 
more than short-term visits by ex- 
perts to the big cities of Asia, and 
certainly more than flying visits by 
junketing Congressmen. A hundred 
dollars given to the village carries 
more meaning than a million given 


of democracy 


to the city politicians. 

Justice Douglas is for utilizing 
Asian discontent and transforming 
the great Revolution of Asia into an 
“American” revolution, based on the 
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principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Thus, Russia would be 
unable to play its present hypocritical 
role of the great liberator. He writes: 


“America in its new role of 
world leadership will either pro- 
mote the revolution or will pro- 
mote the perpetuation of feudal- 
ism. When we do nothing, we pro- 
mote feudalism. When we support 
reactionary governments, we pro- 
mote feudalism. When we use 
ECA to ‘stabilize the situation,’ we 
promote feudalism. That is what 


we have done to date. This is the 

road to disaster.” 

The only question in my mind is 
whether the United States, with all 
our internal disagreements and nar- 
row group interests, is prepared to 
assume, at least in the immediate 
future, the role of a revolutionizing 
power. We face a test which will 
decide the fate, not only of the 
peoples of Asia, but of the entire 
world. For such a test, one must be 
inwardly strengthened. 
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the three thousand Indonesian 
islands—pleasant evenings are en- 
livened with music and dance. It is 
part of the education of the youths 
and maidens to practice for the 
dances, developing the grace of body, 
the attentive mind and devoted spirit 
that are the culmination of a long, 
cherished tradition. 

Some of the dances are ceremonial, 
rooted in religion; the chief of these, 
the legong, may be performed only 
by young girls. At nubility, these 
maidens graduate to the secular 
dances, which, while they, too, have 
a traditional style, are renewed from 
time to time by modern masters. And 
on every suitable evening, all over 
the eastern isle, villagers play in the 
gamelan (the native orchestra) while 
the young of the village dance. 

It was a happy inspiration to bring 
to this country a Balinese village 
gamelan and group of dancers.* 
Save for a couple from Sajan, the 
visitors are all from the village of 
Pliatan, and, if this be a representa- 
tive group, the standards of art in 
Bali are high, indeed. 

We watch what might be the en- 
trance-way of a temple. Three steps 
in the rear, flanked by arched door- 
ways, lead down to the stage. On 
either side of the stage, the musicians 
sit, most of them on the floor. Their 
very instruments are works of art, in- 
tricately chased and graven and 
adorned. There are the usual Oriental 
two-headed drums, tiny cymbals and 
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* Dancers of Bali, with the Gamelan. From the 
Village of Pliatan, Bali, Indonesia. Directed by 
Anak Agung Gde Mandera. Presented by C.lum- 
bia Artists Mgt. At the Fulton Theater. 
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great gongs. Most characteristic of 
the gamelan, however, are the xylo- 
phones: four on one side of the stage, 
metal bars tapped by short hammers 
with long red heads, and across from 
these a major instrument, a sort of 
piano-xylophone, played simultane- 
ously by four musicians. Between 
these instruments and in time with 
their intricate rhythms, the perform- 
ers dance. 

In the dance of the Balinese, move- 
ments of the body and arms are most 
important. The dancers, it is true, 
move gracefully about the stage and 
they even make surprising leaps 
while sitting; but it is above the 
waist that their major movements 
take place. Training of the body un- 
doubtedly begins in infancy, for the 
star of this company is twelve-year- 
old Ni Gusti Raka, who has the body 
control and the stage command of a 
consummate artist. All these young 
folk, jndeed, show a grace and a 
skill that only hard work and real 
devotion can achieve. 

The humorous dances, with masks 
and animal or demon costumes, are 
more lively. In one of them, the at- 
tractive young woman who explains 
the proceedings assures us, is a 
friendly god who sees that only good 
things come to the audience. And 
only good things do come from this 
gala group from Bali. 

Not all their numbers are pure 
dance. One of the most impressive 
gives us something, we are told, that 
may recall the Yale Bowl. It is a 
bowl in which there stirs a magic 
brew, consisting of a voodoo doctor 
surrounded by swaying circles of de- 


votees, who, in darkness pierced as 
though by lightning flashes, ebb and 
swell toward the center, surge and 
recede with waving or drooping 
arms, calling or pleading in a whisper 
or a roar—and far off, in a distant 
temple, a pious worshiper chants. 

It is more than music and dance 
that comes with these villagers from 
Bali. It is a civilization, a culture, 
quite different from our own—a cul- 
ture wrapped in peace and beauty 
now broken by the intrusive prob- 
lems the West has brought, now 
affronted by alien mores. I am told 
that Hollywood movies, for instance, 
are already reaching the islanders. 
That should give us pause. 

When we look beneath the surface 
of the Balinese dance, we find a 
people we can meet only on terms of 
mutual respect. The notion that this 
art is “quaint,” that “Oriental” 
means something to which we may 
blandly condescend, must follow the 
delusions of Nordic supremacy to the 
graveyard. In the face of the devotion 
of these dancers, humility comes 
with admiration. Western mechanical 
genius needs the complement of such 
integrity, such spiritual fervor, such 
quiet, peaceful assurance of the values 
of the world, as underlie the Balinese 
art. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Comment on Editorial, 


‘How to Beat McCarthy’ 


I have time for only two sentences on your 
interesting editorial of September 22, “How to 
Beat McCarthy,” and this is the first. Your 
editorial is decidedly not a defense of Mc- 
Carthyism, but rather an instance of anti- 
anti-McCarthyism. 
Washington, D.C. 





SIDNEY KorETz 


Although I think your magazine performs 
worthwhile functions, and has some very inter- 
esting articles, I am inclined to think that you 
can find a Communist under every bed. I don’t 
think that you sufficiently recognize the menace 
of McCarthyism. 
New York City EuGENE MESSNER 

Your editorial, “How to Beat McCarthy,” 
was very interesting to me for reasons other 
than those you might imagine. I have been 
much interested in the exact meanings of the 
labels under which many people classify them- 
selves, such as Socialists, Fabians, liberals, pro- 
gressives, welfare staters, national planners, 
etc. If you ask these people, they will all tell 
you they are for democracy and human free- 
dom and violently against Communism, Fas- 
cism and totalitarianism. However, let someone 
have the temerity to suggest that the actions 
of someone in the Government have aided the 
Communists’ cold-war conquests, or have sup- 
ported Communist infiltration in this country, 
and immediately all these people go into 
screaming hysterics. From editorial columns, the 
radio, pulpits and political platforms pour 
Vituperation, lies, misquotations, defamation 
and filth, all heaped on the head of the accuser. 

If you would read McCarthy’s books, you 
would find them notable for. (1) painstaking 
investigation, (2) careful documentation, (3) 
a reluctance to accuse or condemn the people 
involved. The people of Wisconsin are for Mc- 
Carthy because they believe every executive 
department of the Government to be honey- 
combed with Communist cells that originate 
our domestic and foreign policies, aided and 
abetted by their moronic stooges, the muddle- 
headed intellectuals, Socialists, Fabians, lib- 
erals, etc. Such people are in the majority, not 
only in Wisconsin but in all the states, and the 
aspirants to the Presidency, who are being mis- 
led by their pink advisers, had better give heed. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. G. SUMNER SMALL 


In my opinion, there are two rather basic 
objections to your editorial, “How to Beat 
McCarthy.” 

You refer to a “type of liberal,” an “ ‘anti- 
fascist’ liberal.” who, still wedded to popular 
frontism, regards Communism as a form of ex- 
treme liberalism and as pro-libertarian. This 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


impresses me as an implausible classification. A 
liberal is one who, by extension, is pro-liber- 
tarian. Communism is anti-libertarian. Hence, 
one might legitimately assume that all liberals 
are opposed to Communism. It would be diifi- 
cult to exempt some self-designated liberals 
from this generalization on grounds of ignor- 
ance, since the numerous facts concerning the 
anti-libertarian nature of Communism have 
been too long in evidence. One who believes to 
the contrary might be a fellow-traveler, a con- 
servative or a reactionary. In any event, he is 
grossly misinformed and he is not a liberal. 
Neither is he a “type of liberal.” 

I am puzzled by your use of quotation marks 
to designate this remarkable genus, the “ ‘anti- 
fascist’ liberal.” Do you mean that he is not 
really anti-fascist? Or do you imply that he is 
anti-fascist in a way different from other lib- 
erals? And what, pray tell, would an “anti- 
Communist” liberal be? Would you care to 
print the names of a few persons, regarded by 
representatives of the ADA or ACLU as lib- 
erals, whom you regard as still wedded to 
popular frontism? 

My second objection concerns your editorial 
head, “How to Beat McCarthy.” By implication, 
one would expect a plan or a method to follow. 
Instead, after wading through a gratuitous con- 
demnation of fellow-travelers and a certain 
“type of liberal,” one finally arrives at the pro- 
found observation that we should assess Mc- 
Carthyism in perspective and with cold objec- 
tivity. I agree. But this is not a method; it is 
an assumed condition for coping with any social 
or political problem. I wait to be enlightened. 
Orangeburg, N. Y. ABert C, ETTINGER 


Senator McCarthy’s exposure of Communist 
influence in our Government was very bad for 
the Communist party. It was also bad for the 
Democratic party, which frequently worked 
hand in hand with the Communists, especially 
in Asia. It therefore became necessary for the 
smear departments of both the Communist and 
Democratic parties to “liquidate” their tireless 
nemesis. 

These smear methods are well known to 
many Americans. The Communists and Demo- 
crats have successfully smeared Chiang Kai-shek 
in order to simplify the presentation of China 
to Stalin; and many “intellectuals” and news- 
papers have helped quite a bit. President Rhee 
of South Korea also came in for the treatment. 
These expert smear departments influenced the 
thinking of a number of “liberal” writers who 
want to muzzle McCarthy but not the Com- 
munists. 

Senator McCarthy accomplished a great deal 
in his fight against Communism. He is respon- 
sible for the exposure of Owen Lattimore (more 
deadly than Alger Hiss) and Lattimore’s recall 
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DEAR EDITOR 


from Afghanistan, where, as a representative 
of the UN, he might have continued aiding the 
Communist conquest of Asia. After Lattimore’s 
whitewash by the Tydings Committee, the Mc- 
Carran Committee, upon McCarthy’s proof and 
tireless pressure, unanimously found Lattimore 
to have been since 1930 the “conscious, articu- 
late instrument of the Soviet conspiracy.” He 
also exposed the powerful, Soviet-infested Insti- 


CONTINUED 





tute of Pacific Relations, which contributed so 
much to the liquidation of Nationalist China. 
The dismissal of John Service from the State 
Department was accomplished after six “white- 
McCarthy prevented the approval of 
Philip Jessup as a UN Ambassador and showed 
up the tragic China mission of General Mar- 


washes.” 


shall. Most Americans also know that the plan 
of Acheson and our President up to the time 
of McCarthy’s “roughness” was to abandon 
Korea and Formosa. Why did they change, if 
not for the “awakening” tactics of McCarthy? 

We need more men like the Senator to fight 
Communism, the greatest enemy of all people 
and all religions. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. NatTHAN D. SHAPIRO 

According to the five letters above, we are 
unjust to McCarthy, do not “sufficiently recog- 
nize the menace” of McCarthy, and are “anti- 
anti-McCarthy.” We can only reply that we do 
our best to speak out forthrightly, whether or 
not we happen to conform to readers’ opinions. 


—Eb. 


Readers Comment on Issue 


Of McCarthyism and Theater 

In Joseph T. Shipley’s article, “Is McCarthy 
Killing the Theater?” [THe New Leaner, Sep- 
tember 8], I think the sarcasm of the picture 
caption, “Is Senator McCarthy stopping Arthur 
Miller from writing?” decidedly unfair. The 
question, I should have supposed, is whether 
or not a climate of opinion is being created 
within which revolutionary writers will not be 
able to write. To this, I agree with Mr. Shipley, 
the answer is No. It could happen, but anyone 
who believes it is inescapably happening might 
as well become a Communist. 

I sometimes think left-wing writers (what- 
ever left-wing means nowadays) are pampered. 
An unpampered one, when a play of his was 
rejected by Broadway, said, “Well, you don’t 
expect them to pay for their own liquidation”; 
I'd define the pampered ones as those who 
expect just that. I’ve no idea if Mr. Miller 
considers himself pro- or anti-Marxist, pro- or 
anti-Stalinist, but even THe New LEaper’s 
critic regards him as a “rebel,” which must 
mean that he turns his artistic guns on estab- 
lished tyrannies. He has, therefore, no business 
suggesting that these tyrannies ought not to 
be there to be fired at. He should write a play 


against McCarthy. After all, most playwrights 
have written in societies which American demo- 
crats would regard as dictatorships; the notion 
that the theater can flourish only under demo- 
cratic (or other) freedom is refuted by history; 
de Tocqueville thought democracy was peculi- 
arly inconducive to the drama. Admittedly, the 
tyrannies of today—those that have gone 
furthest, at any rate—differ from the tyrannies 
of the past in being able to totally suppress 
writing they don’t like: No Galileo could smug- 
gle his Discorsi out of the U.S.S.R. 

If Mr. Miller thinks our society is also be- 
coming totalitarian, perhaps that is the question 
to which we should address ourselves. In the 
meantime, we can be rebels against whatever 
degree of tyranny already exists. THE New 
LEADER may be aware that the mild and un- 
equivocally anti-Communist James Thurber has 
also written in the N.Y. Times this summer say- 





ing that our unfreedom is stifling the theater. 
I was surprised to find Mr. Shipley rather 
aloof: “We might have expected the charge that 
the play producers are frightened, are fearful 
of employing Red Channeled actors . . . ,” ete. 
We might, indeed! And if Mr. Miller didn’t 
bring the charge, Ill bring it myself. Within 
the theatrical profession, such a charge has, at 
the moment, more pertinency than charges of 
Communism; for, in the theater, even those who 
thought they were Communists (most of them) 
weren't. 

New York City Eric BENTLEY 
Drama Critic, New Republic 


Joseph T. Shipley’s article seems to me an 
unhappy example of a familiar critical device: 
the reduction of complex cultural issues w 
oversimplified political affirmations. 

Mr. Shipley’s article is an “answer” to Arthur 
Miller’s recent piece in the New York Times. 
But, because of his eagerness to reduce the 
issues to purely political terms and argue them 
from there, Mr. Shipley engages a subject 
somewhat different from Mr. Miller’s. More 
important, he abandons the more complicated 
and less easily answered problem which Mr. 
Miller did raise: the relations which currently 
obtain in our society between talent and public 
achievement in the arts. 

It is not a problem which allows such @ 
reduction. In fact, it requires further elabora- 
tion and inquiry, for it is not a problem of the 
theater alone, or even primarily. It was raised 
in an analogous way by John W. Aldridge in 
THe New Leaper last summer [“Is Reality 
Shrinking?” Tue New Leaper, July 21]. It is 
nothing less than the whole malaise which 
seems to be inhibiting the arts wherever we 
look in our country today. We find it in dozens 
of recent novels in which “ideas” are fugitive 
in the race to show that their authors are 
“sensitive,” that they have mastered the latest 
techniques and, all too often, that they can be 
more boring than Henry James. We find it in 
most of the poetry in the literary reviews— 
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poetry which is supremely Lnewisdigesbile in 
technique and almost uniformly vacant of new 
ideas, new feelings, new vocabularies. We find 
it in current exhibitions of the plastic arts 
which get to be more and more alike in their 
rehearsal of the familiar modernist devices. 
Moreover, in the plastic arts it has a further 
consequence: Much of the best talent gets 
channeled into advertising art, where “ideas” 
are provided and technical know-how can run 
its unfettered course. 

There are exceptions, to be sure. Among 
them I would include Ralph Ellison and Saul 
Bellow in fiction, Theodore Roethke in poetry, 
Robert Motherwell and Willem de Kooning in 
painting. That we have no name equivalent to 
these in recent achievement in the theater I 
take to be, in part, the occasion for Mr. Miller’s 
analysis. 

Moreover, this malaise in the arts is part of 
a much larger sickness in our society. For those 
who, like Mr. Shipley, do not understand what 
Mr. Miller refers to in such remarks as “the 
strangely high place they give to inoffensive- 
ness” and “it has made it dangerous to dare,” 
I suggest a careful reading of David Riesman’s 
The Lonely Crowd, in which the same general 
subject-matter is scrutinized and documented. 
But perhaps not—for what good could even 
Riesman’s fine work do those who have not 
seen the thing happening all around them in 
the past few years? 

We are in the midst of a situation in which 
conformity and practical “good sense” are, in a 
crippling and cynical way, the popular virtues. 
And our writers and artists do suffer from 
coercion—not primarily from the political coer- 
cion which Mr. Shipley misunderstood Arthur 
Miller to mean, but from the less tangible 
coercion of a whole cultural attitude. 

The issue is not as simple as Mr. Shipley 
wants to believe. The conclusion he seems to 
force upon us is: If you believe that American 
democracy can withstand the assaults of Mc- 
Carthy’s terroristic methods, then you must 
believe the theater in America is a healthy 
going concern. I am afraid the logic is poor, 
and the issue exceeds it. (It is Mr. Shipley, 
after all, and not Miller, who has made Mc- 
Carthy the center of the discussion; Miller 
cited McCarthyism near the close of his article 
as a symptom.) 

The whole matter is not one which lends 
itself to Mr. Shipley’s easy political affirma- 
tions, which, however well intended, fail to 
engage the crucial problem at hand. 

New York City Hitton KRAMER 


Holds GOP Can End 
Corruption in South 
All good things, it is said, must come to an 
end. For example, the Democratic Administra- 
tion, with its unfulfilled promises of the last 
twenty years. For example, the greed, graft and 
corruption of politics in the “Deep South,” 
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which is best exemplified by the state mad- 
houses that pass for mental hospitals. 

Let’s give the Republicans an opportunity to 
end slavery once again in the Deep South— 
white and black slavery in Southern asylums. 
Governor Talmadge of Georgia states that no 
punitive action will be taken against those 
who vote to please themselves. This statement 


is so rich that we want to share it with you. | 


And you ask what is wrong with the Deep 
South! 


Atlanta, Ga. Francis WELDON 
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EDITORIAL 


Where Is Morality ? 


THE SPATE of financial revelations by the Presidential 
and Vice Presidential candidates is neither admirable nor 
useful. The spectacle thus created hardly adds to the re- 
spect one should have for the nation’s two highest offices, 
or for the modicum of privacy which even aspirants to 
them deserve. Moreover, no practical purpose is served, 
and the underlying issue is almost lost. 

The question aroused by the Nixon fund is not whether 
it was a secret fund or one used to aggrandize Nixon, 
but whether it is right or wrong for a Senator to be sup- 
ported in his political activities by private contributions. 
Similarly, though Governor Stevenson was more nobly 
motivated in wanting only to supplement the low salaries 
of Illinois officials, at issue is whether so public a matter 
ought to have been resolved privately..In acting as they 
did, the Governor and the Senator indebted themselves, 
however unwittingly or imperceptibly, to their contribut- 
ors, and thus revealed a moral unawareness intolerable in 
public servants. At the same time, theoretically if not in 
fact, the sovereignty of the people of Illinois and Cali- 
fornia was infringed upon to the degree that money could 
possibly influence their elected representatives. 

Senator Nixon has sought to drown this issue in bathos, 
but drier eyes, we trust, will soon prevail. Governor 
Stevenson, at least, has not made tear-jerking speeches. 
But both have yet to admit they were wrong. 


Strange Compromise 


STRANGE are the fruits of compromise. At Chicago, 
the Democrats thought they had put the election in the 
bag by nominating Senator John J. Sparkman of Ala- 
bama as their Vice Presidential candidate. The or- 
ganizers of this maneuver, mainly the big-city bosses, 
reasoned that Sparkman would hold in line the Solid 
South (had he and Lister Hill not crushed the Alabama 
Dixiecrats in 1950?), while Stevenson, who as Governor 
of Illinois had fought hard for a state FEPC, would keep 
intact the Northern Negro and liberal vote. Not inci- 
dentally, the bosses could also congratulate themselves 
upon having licked the liberal wing, when they deferred 
to the refusal of Virginia and South Carolina to sign 
a party loyalty pledge, and when, with the help of 
liberal factionalism, they precluded Estes Kefauver’s 
nomination for Vice President. The fruits of this achieve- 
ment are now ripening. 

In rapid and uncomfortable succession, the Democratic 
leaders of Texas, Louisiana and South Carolina—whose 
states have a total of 42 electoral votes—have bolted 
Stevenson, and Sparkman, for the GOP ticket. In Texas, 
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only a court ruling has’prohibited Governor Allen Shivers 
and most of the Democratic organization from providing 
an extra line for Eisenhower-Nixon under the name, 
“Texas Democratic party”; that these quondam Demo- 
crats will function in effect as Republicans between now 
and November, is clear. And so, 24 Texas electoral votes 
may go to Ike. In Louisiana, Governor Robert Kennon 
and his Democratic faction have also gone over openly 
to the GOP candidate, and it will take all the power of 
the opposing Long dynasty—not always followed or 
admired in Louisiana—to swing the state’s 10 electoral 
votes into the Democratic column. In South Carolina, 
Governor James Byrnes became the third Southern chief 
executive to desert the Democrats, and this defection is 
likely to hurt more than the others—despite South Caro- 
lina’s inconsequential 8 electoral votes—because Byrnes 
is regarded virtually as Dixie’s very own “President.” 

Republicanism, under the guise of the Democratic 
party, is burgeoning in other Southern states, too, in spite 
of the fact that a son of Dixie and a true Democrat could 
become President of the Senate and, in an eventuality, 
President of the United States. Although Georgia Gov- 
ernor Herman Talmadge has publicly stated he will vote 
Democratic, the Talmadges are not noted for keeping 
their word, and, in any case, Herman speaks so well the 
language of Republicanism (down with “socialist” ex- 
periments, down with “centralization,” etc.) that this tells 
Georgians just where his heart lies. Senator Harry Byrd, 
the real political power in Virginia, remained conspicu- 
ously absent from Stevenson’s recent meeting in Rich- 
mond—surely a hint to all but the dullest members of 
the Byrd machine as to what the boss thinks. And Gov- 
ernor Fuller Warren and Senator George Smathers, 
Florida’s stellar Democratic attractions, have long been 
identified with a conservatism akin to Taft’s. 

If the Great Compromise is not succeeding in holding 
the South solid, neither has it captured the hearts of 
Northern Negroes and liberals. The very first reaction 
of Negroes, who command the balance of power in 
seventeen states outside the South, was that the Demo- 
cratic choice of Sparkman was a retreat from the heights 
which civil-rights legions had scaled after a long and 
arduous struggle. Under party pressure, however, some 
Negro Democratic leaders announced they would go 
along with Sparkman. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People also registered its dis- 
approval instantly, though later, after questioning Steven- 
son and Eisenhower, it indicated its preference for the 
former’s civil-rights program. But in the current issue of 
Look magazine, NAACP Secretary Walter White again 
points out that Sparkman was no bargain, that 2,500,000 
potential Negro voters are not certain for whom they will 
vote, and that Stevenson will have to work overtime to re- 
tain the huge Negro majorities Truman rolled up in 1948. 

The mistake made by Democratic managers at the 
Chicago convention was to assume that Stevenson plus 
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a good civil-rights plank would insure the Negro vote; 
the mistake being made since is that the declarations for 
Sparkman of a few Negro politicians reflect the true feel- 
ing of the Negro voter. This is not so. Most Northern 
Negroes are, after all, of Southern origin, and few have 
been away from Dixie long enough to forget what 
Southern politicians are like; Sparkman, in remaining 
silent on civil rights since Chicago, has done nothing to 
make them forget, and Stevenson has yet to conduct 
himself as though the issue really mattered. 

So far, then, the Great Compromise has operated in 
reverse: The Solid South is in flux, and the Northern 
Negro is in doubt. 


Coy Corliss 


THROUGHOUT the years he has espoused Communist 
causes, Corliss Lamont has always carefully disclaimed 
any allegiance to the Communist party or sympathy for 
Communist doctrine. Among some non-Communists, in 
fact, he is regarded as a respectable and erudite man— 
a philosopher, no less—albeit one whose heart leads him 
usually to give the Soviet Union the benefit of any doubt. 
Corliss himself has nurtured this pleasant illusion in 
many ways. 

As son and heir of the late grey eminence of the 
House of Morgan, Thomas W. Lamont, Corliss early 
acquired a deep sense of guilt toward both his father and 
his money. He became the standard psychology textbook 
ease: the son who wants to overthrow the father-image, 
which, in his case, was so closely identified with capital- 
ism. Thus he edited Soviet Russia Today, and, since its 
demise, has poured large sums into the New York Com- 
pass. But, apparently to offset these truancies, he man- 
aged to join the faculty of Columbia University and to 
become a member of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. And, not so long ago, Corliss 
went so far as to publish privately :a pamphlet giving 
more than fifty reasons why he is not a Communist. 

But lo! somewhere along the tortuous totalitarian way, 
Corliss stumbled and looked up to find himself a candi- 
date for U. S. Senator from New York of the American 
Labor party. Since this so-called party has never dis- 
proved the allegation that it is Communist-dominated, 
we wonder whether Corliss will be honest enough to 
withdraw his pamphlet. We wonder, also, whether Colum- 
bia President Eisenhower will help Corliss lead a new 
Political life unencumbered by membership on the faculty 
of a “capitalist” university. And we wonder, finally, 
whether the ACLU—which in 1940 resolved to bar from 
its Board anyone “who is a member of any political or- 
ganization which supports totalitarian dictatorship in any 
county”—is now ready to make good its resolution and, 
at the same time, let Corliss go his chosen way. Certain 
it is, at any rate, that the people of New York will know 
how to appraise Corliss and his mentors come November. 
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